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{With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.] 


Copyright, 1884, by Jonn Cuurcu & Co.) 


Joun Cnurcn & Co., Cincinnati. ) 
New York Office, 55 East 13th St { 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


KATHARINE WESTENDOBF, Principal. 


‘HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
7 ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, includin 
the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Read 
ing, Gesture and the 

DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS- 
THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- 


matic Literature. 
PEARE. 

Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principal. 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Stage re- 
ceive careful training in DELIVERY and the PAN- 
TOMIMIC ART. 

Pupils north ne at all times for private or class instruc- 
tion. For circulars and terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORFE. 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. 


ALLISON¢&*#SMITH, 


#ELECTROTYPERS* 


— OF — 
.—s 


Favee sere =e Pet ee oe =e! 


—— 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 
GOOD WORK %.. 


Ctl Sg > ry 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Fstablished 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Pen olders: Gold, Sil- 
° ver and Rubber il Cases. 

19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
82 PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, “ea 











John ‘vanner & Co 
>kPRINTERS.*< 


FINE PROGRAMME WORE 
For Concerts ard all Entertainments. 
S.E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





VOL. 13, No. B—MAY, 1884. 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 

ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning A pril 2. ASum 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms or cata 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McCisiian Brown, Vice-Pres’t, Cincin 
nati, O 


FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of Fine 


PIANO STOOLS 


Music Racks and Stands, Piano and 
Table Scarfs 


Importer of Embroidered Piano and Table Covers. 


Wholesale snd Retail 390 Canal St., 
Catalogues sent on application New York. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Store Stools, 


‘JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St., New York. 


York 
facilities as at Cincinnati 


will find at our New 
same 


HE TRADE 

Office, the 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 





MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


| HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West. and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. The faculty consisis of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted Positions 
procured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
forte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O: gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received inthe Boardi ing Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtn St., Cincinnati, O 


{Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


Co. 
, Chicago 


Afdine Prinfing OWorks 


248 Walnut St., 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, 


Root anp Sons Musi 
' Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St 


Cincinnati. 


vee sara r 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 


STAMP 
CUTTER 


DIE 


} ENGRAVER | i SINKER 


And Manufacturer of 
~ SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


&e. 





Active Canvassing Agents may secure 
Territory in which to canvass for 


The Musical Visitor 


—ON 


Special Agents’ Terms 


By making application direct to the Publishers. A 
Choice of 


Oen &fegant #)remiums 


TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


For terms address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
SAVE 


< YOUR 

EYES! 

and CURE 
your 


Head ache 
Buy the 
STAR 

Electro « 
Magnetic 
Eye-Shade, 
Only $1.00. 
Spectacles & 
Optical Goods 


at lowest 
prices. 


COHEN 
& RUSK, 
199 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati, 


Reference required. 





ELECTRIC EYE-SHADE IN USE. 
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ii THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 3 864 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 





MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. ('rders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, oO. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, ne 
Teacher of Piano. Address 3038 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, E ast Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI T HORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Cc shure h& Cc o 








ADOLPH CARPE Pianist), 
331 Race St Orders left with John Church & Co. 


“MISS FANNIE BAT TELLE _ 


MISS COR A ‘BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND | 
ORCHESIRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELPER | (Soprano), 

se Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 

nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 

Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 


Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 


Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 


~ HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 
, “THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and (larionet.. Address 545 
Walnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
Johan Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
__ Orders left with bh Johan Church & Co. 





HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 
CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 








LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care John Church & Co 


“SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 882 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co 








SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 


29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 
_ *PHEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, | 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 
LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


eee ‘JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 26 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


‘Roman in 


Ss sere 


Iz Heth teil 


Published the First of Every Month, 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT 


\ HO is interested in Building, Cabinet Making, 

House Decoration or Amateur Wood-work. Full 
of Designs for Hous«s, Cabinet and Amateur Work 
Each number contains eight full-sized pages of work- 
ing Drawings. Sent to any address 


One Year for $1.00; Six Months 
for 50 cents; Three Months 
for 25 cents. 


Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Publisher, 
204 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Just_Ready! 


Joyful Lays 


For 


we Sunday School 


By Rev. R. Lowry and W. Howard Doane. 
Thousands all over the land are looking 
for a song book with new, strong, in- 
=e hymns, set to taking melodies 
of a dignified, devotional character. 


“Joyful Lays™ 
Is just the Book wanted. 
We cannot crowd into an advertisement 

a tithe of what may be said in favor of 

“Joyrut Lays.” he reputation of both 

Authors and Publishers is a sufficient 

gene of the character of the book. 
e will send a copy for examination on 

receipt of 25 cents. 
Joyful Lays contains 192 pages. 

Price in board covers, 680 per 100 coples 

B&” May be ordered through any Bookseller or 


Music Dealer. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 












































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cincinnati fulloge of Musi 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who fiber har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
in all branches. 

For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 
GLPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music, Gives instructions in all departmenis of Music, 
with a therough and systematic course of 
atudy,and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @@# Send for catalogue 

Dana's Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1 00, 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, gz 00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Posi-Paid, 60 cents. 
"ABLES FORTHE WRITING OF EXER- 
(ISEs in the study of a in 2 series. Ar- 
ranged in conformity with Sechter’s Fundameutal Har- 


monies by . 
c. Cc. MULLER. 


No. 1, Elementary Exercises, 50 cents; No. 2, Harmon- 
ization of Melodies, 50 cents. Very useful, both for 
private and class instruction, and highly recommended 
by Messrs. Wm, Mason, Sam’l P. Warren, Richard 
Hoffmann, Stephen Cuiler and many others. Of No. 1, 
the third edition has been printed after little more than 
a year of its first publication. Published by WM 
POND & cO., 25 Union Square, New York. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series ombenete 21 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts, Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Charch 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 


THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 86th St., N. Y. 


mH §S$elect Anthems 


THE NEW BOOK 
For Choirs, Choral Socteties and 
NEW Conventions, is now ready. 


208 large pages, in beautiful and clear 
type; the Choicest Gems from the best 
B 0 0 K American and Foreign Composers, suit- 











ed to all occasions, and full of good 
things for every Choir or Choral So- 
ciety. It has y & equals and mo su- 


perior. 
Price, in boards, $1.50; $16.00 per 
FOR dozen. Send $1 25 for single specimen 


copy, and examine Se_tecr ANTHEMS 
theroughly. Address 


CHOIRS MUSICAL HERALD COXPANY, 


Franklin Square, Boston, "Nt 




















D. Lothrop & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion 
Harland. Familiar Lessons and Receipts for Young 
Housekeepers. 12 mo. $1.00 

FAR FROM HOME. By Johannes Van Berval. 
12m. $1 25 


A delightful addition to the V. 1. F. Series 


ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND WHITE | 


HOUSE. limo #12 

A record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy’s noble and 
heroic work in war time. The recent death of this 
accomplished Christian woman will add to the deep in- 
terest in this timely work 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 
12 mo 1.26 
A practical story of girl life at school, with such les- 
sons and stimulus as make it most desirable for Sunday- 
School and Home Libraries 


TRURO, CAPE COD: or, Landmarks and 
Seamarks. By Shebnah Rich. 8 vo. 77 illus- 
trations. §3 00 

A model history and popular book. Home pictures 
and delineations of character from modern standpoint 
of local history. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 

RHYME. By Robert C. Adams. 16 mo. 60 cts 

Brightly written; 1t will be equally popular with the 
History of England in Rhyme, by same author. 


By Ella M. Baker 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENA- 
RIAN. By Henry Hill. 16 mo. 75 cents 


It brings important personages and events of i past 
generation before us in a charming way 


THE LIFE OF PAUL. By D 
mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 
A epitome of all the mass of readers desire to know 
of the illustrious Apostle 
AFTER-THOUGHTS OF FOREIGN TRAV- 
EL IN HISTORIC LANDS AND CAPI- 
TAL CITIES. By S D 
12 mo., illustrated. $1.50 
A book of rare excellence. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Franklin and Hawley Streets, 
BOSTON. 


H. Taylor. 12 






H. McCallester, D 


ORCHESTRA PARTS 


‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
opular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 
Feilowin instruments are included: Ist and 2nd Vio- 
lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 
his arrangement is not for sale, but can be had for 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
TELE 


Realm of Song 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


For Institutes, Conventions and 
Singing Classes. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
75 cents. The “TEACHERS' CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
“ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 
The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. 8S. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 
Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
Schoo! Devices are useful The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate contributions 


and ingenious 


in securing 


from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 


public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


A RARE BARGAIN. 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 


oune to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult dkovenen for advanced classes, 
while for all peer act purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 
ese books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a oe ay outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “‘ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “‘ Cash with the 
order.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


@nly a Pansy Blossom, 
By FRANK HOWARD. 
The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 





Only a Pansy B ossom—Song and Chorus, 


elegant title, Frank Howard, 50 cts. 


Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 
veo Blossom Waltz—Violin and Piano, 

in + cei he ee @ 2 040 0 0 +e oO 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, .. .. . 50 cts. 
Pansy Slossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 35 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—F or Orchestra o + 760 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop,. . . . 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to ‘“‘ Pure De- 
light.” 





STRACHAUER’S 
CHURCH MUSIC 


For Quartet and Octet Choirs. 

HERMANN 
vated taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit 
him for the task, has here given us, in an octavo book 


Mr STRACHAUER, whose pure and ele- 


of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful gparente, in the form of 
the higher church music. Half are his own, and half 


arrangemients from the great masters. Choir leaders 
will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00 
Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 


Musical Terms ($1.25) in all languages, is a most 
handy and convenient book for all musical people 


READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION 
is found in Ditson & Co.’s most interesting Books of 
Musical Literature, every year more popular, and wor- 


thy of purchase for Pudlic Libraries, and by all stu- 
dents of music Lives of Beethoven, ($1.50); 
Gottschalk, ($1 25; Chopin, ($1.25); Handel, 
&); Mendelssohm,. (£1.25); Rossini, ($1.50); 
$1.25; Mozart, ($1 50); Ven Web- 

each $1.25) and many others. Send for lists 





WAR SONGS, 50 cents. Everybody 
ing them Immensely popular book 
A full set of Memorial Songs are includ 


is sing- 
ed 


GUITAR AT HOME, ($ New 


ollection of bright and popular music 


| eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
Price, $3.25. 

Among the great and successful Piano Methods of 
the day, PETERS’ ECLECTIC has always held an 
honorable place. The sale of a QUARTER OF A MILLION 
copies is proof tangible of its worth, and of the favor 
with which it is regard 


large and fine 


led, especially in a large number 
of educational institutions, in which it has long been 
used. A practical, well graded and thorough book! 


Dobson's Universal 
Banjo Instructor. 
By H.C, and G. C. DOBSON. 

Price, $1.00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and the 


best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A good 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
57 bright Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, etc., and 22 Popular 


Songs, such as “ Old Folks at Home,” *‘ Over the Gar- 
den Wall,” the songs of Dave Braham, etc 


Winner’s Popular 
ideal Methods. 


For Guitar, For Piano, 

For Flute, For Cab. Organ, 

For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 

For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute. 

Price of each book, 75 cts. 

Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief in- 

structive course, and each with about one hundred 

neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


American College Song Book. 


A Collection of the Songs of 50 representative Amer- 
ican Colleges. One can hardly imagine Songs fresher 
and brighter than these, 200 in number, and all newly 
contributed by the colleges in question, including Vas- 
sar and Wellesley. There is an average of 4 songs from 
each college. Price, $2.00 

Also published, Carmina Collegensia, $3.00. Univer 
sity Songs, $2.50, and Students Life in Song, $1.50 


Just published 
| THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. | 
BY DR. FREDERICK LOUIS RITTER 


A book of great importance, giving a concise and in- 
teresting narrative of the progress o luring the 
last 2,000 years. Price, $2.50 


For Violin, 
For Cornet, 


music 


Almest ready 
A new Sunday School song, 
by Emerson and Sherwin 


| CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. | 


More and more used every year, enliven School Life 
and furnish most valuable practice 


Book, Song Wership, 


fait for it 





Forest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) new. Flower Festival on 
the Rhine, 45 cts.) Crown of Virtue, (60 cts Fairy 
Bridal (50 cts New Flower Queen, (75 cts Hour 
in Fairy Land, (@ cts.) Little Bo Peep, (60 cts.) Three 
Little Kittens, (50 ots.) Quarrel Among Flowers, (35 
cts.) Spring Holiday, (60 cts.) School Festival, (20 cts 
and Craderella, (50 cts Are all lively and pretty 
Cantatas 


| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





C. H. DITSON & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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Cincinnati, May 1, 1884. 


THE DEAF BEETHOVEN, 


He sits like Memnon, turned to stone, 
Yet breathing notes of glory— 
Strong as old Vulcan’s hammer tone, 


Sweet as the swan’s last story ! 


He can not feel the mighty thrill 
That sways us at his gifting— 

The thunder-echoes of his will 
The world to rapture lifting. 


He can not taste the glowing cup 
His hand for us is pouring ; 
He can not with those wings rise up 


On which he sends us soaring. 


Strange Providence, to crown us all 
And leave the king bareheaded! 
To rouse us at a deaf man’s call, 


And he to silence wedded ! 


Yet it is thus, and ever thus— 


1g 5 


The glory is in givir 
Those monarchs taste a deathless joy 


That agonized while living. 


Gigantic architect of sound, 
Sublime though stricken mortal ! 
Heaven closed thine ears to all around, 
And oped to thee its portal. 
—JULIA R. ANAGNOs. 
rr 


WAGNER AND THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





SKETCHES OF SOME OF 


HIS WORKS.—THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, 





resent Wagner's idea of the music of the future,and that he long 
ago was inclined to disown this earlier child of his. It was writ- 
ten in Paris under trying circumstances, and we have often thought that 
this had much to do with his dislike of the opera in later years, for 
although as before said, it does not represent his settled convictions 
of what operatic music should be, yet it has a merit of its own which 
is worthy even of Wagner's recognition. It certainly does not de- 
serve his repudiation. It was, says the French writer to whom we 
have already alluded in the VisiTor, upon a sea-voyage during a 
storm which cast him upon the coast of Norway, that Richard Wagner 
induced the sailors to repeat to him the frightful story of the 
Flying Dutchman, Ahasverus of the sea, who blaspheming, 
the storm with Satan's aid, and was condemned to wander eternally, 
he and his fantastic ship. * * * This work seems to have come at 
a single stroke, under the inspiration of a violent emotion. The 


ocean, with its rage, its awe, its mystery, and sweetness—all is in | 


this music, which is like the sea’s own soul. Ifa few traces of the old 
formulz remain it is only in the subordinate parts of the work. The 
orchestra is no longer a great guitar accompanying a song; it already 
assumes a Capital importance; the designs dividing and blending 
have a precise meaning, the whole, less noisy acquiring a power until 
then unknown. The orchestral tissue becomes a woof upon which 
the characters are embroidered; it becomes the ocean which bears 
the ship, the atmosphere which envelops the action, where the 
thoughts, the sentiments of the heroes, reverberating, amplifying, 


become visible, so to speak and make the mind experience all that is | 


inexpressible in the sensations of the soul. 


TANNHAUSER, 


This is a story of the Venusberg, a bare dreary mountain in front 
of the castle of Wartburgin Thuringia. 


It was here that Venus 





The Musical Visitor. 


*'T is well-known that the “ Flying Dutchman "’ does not at all rep- | 


defied | 


ce 


held her court, and she with it used her enchanting voice to sedu 
those whose impure desires led them toward the mountain. 

The Knight Tannhauser, curious and intrepid, found the path of 
the grottos in the Venusberg and was the spouse of the Goddess 
| seven years, after which his desires satiated and himself devoured 
| with remorse succeeded in tearing himself from the arms of his love 
by invoking the Virgin Mary. He went and confessed to the Pope, 
but the pontiff replied, “that having tasted the pleasures of hell he 
| was forever damned."" Then raising his crosier he added, “‘Even as 
|this wood canhot become green again, no pardon for 
|thee."" The legend adds that at the expiration of three the 
|crosier began to blossom, signifying that celestial grace is greater 
| than that of a pontiff. It is from this recital, enlarged by a powerful spirit 
|that Wagner has taken his drama, interweaving with his own tissue 
the tradition of the famous contests of the poet-singers, and also the 
chaste and melancholy face of Elisabeth, whom he voluntarily con 
| founds with the sainted princess whose virtuous life shed a lustre 

| over the castle. 

| But what Richard Wagner has above all wished to bring out in 
| this marvelous work is the eternal struggle between the flesh and the 
| spirit, the brute and the angel, which, being in man, dispute his soul. 
And this he has rendered with incomparable clearness and grandeur. 


so is there 
days 


LOHENGRIN., 


Whoever has heard the orchestral prelude typifying the vision of 
King Titurel, when the angels bring him the Holy Grail, can never for 
get this admirable passage and the extraordinary impression which 
it produces. At first an almost imperceptible vibration takes pos 
session of the highest notes of the flutes and the violins. The air be 
comes agitated, the light approaches and grows larger, soon with an 
irridiation of trumpets, the luminous visions shines resplendent in all 
| its glory. The incomparable cup, cut from a stone, it is said, which 

fell from Lucifer’s crown when he was precipitated from heaven, and 
|which is now filled with the blood of the Savior, is confided to the 
pure hands of a holy Knight. Then the angels take their flight, the 
|glimmering becomes obliterated, and the atmospheric vibrations 
which can no longer be heard, little by little diminish and die away 

| Elsa, Duchess of Brabant, has been accused of the murder of het 
young brother who has disappeared leaving no trace. The young 
girl possesses no method of proving her innocence, her cause is to be 
submitted to the judgment of God, But when the herald has sound 

ed the trumpet toward the four quarters of the world, no Knight has 
entered the list in her defense. Elsa, however, has confidence in a 
| singular vision; a charming warrior has appeared to her in a dream; 
he will fight for her. However the herald’s second summons remains 
without response. It is thenthat with an impulse of sublime faith, 
|she throws herself upon her knees, and beseeches Heaven to send 
her the defender who has visited her in a vision. Soon, in fact, the 
people grouped upon the banks of the river, see in the distance, 
with increasing agitation a strange bark drawn bya dazzling swan. 
A Knight of wondrous beauty stands erect in the bark, his light 
hemlet, his silver breastplate are resplendent, he rests on one hand 
|}upon his shield. The mysterious Knight steps upon the shore, 
With a calm and modest voice he bids farewell to the beautiful swan 
which has conducted him and now returns to the unknown 
from which it came. The Knight draws nearthe enraptured Elsa, 
and in a sweet grave voice says to her “If I bear off the victory, 
wilt thou that I should become thy husband? Then thou must prom- 
ise never to seek to discover from what countries I came, nor what 
is my name and nature.”’ The Knight gains an easy victory over his 
adversary whose life he spares. Elsa's innocence is proclaimed by 
the entire people in a triumphal hymn of joy. 

But Ortrud, Telramund's wife, daughter of the King of Friesia, 
who aspires to the throne of Brabant, succeeds in exciting feminine 
curiosity in Elsa, andin pouring the poison of doubt into her heart in 
order to blight her joy, she torments her until at last, Elsa, distract 
ed violates her oath, exacting from her spouse the avowal of his or- 
igin. The Knight unvails his origin ina place appointed for the pur 
pose and in presence of the Brabant counts, closing with the words 
‘*Those who serve the Grail are endowed with wonderful virtue, but 
| an inflexible law among them forces them to remain unknown among 
men. If their name be discovered they must immediately depart, 
| and once more regain the sacred mountain. For this reason! must 

leave you, for Parsifal my father is King of the Grail, and I his Knight 
am named Lohengrin.” The swan re-appears upon the shore to bear 
the warrior away to his miraculous country; Elsa has destroyed her 
happiness; she sees her angel guardian depart forever. 
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TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 


From Lohengrin to Tris- 
tan and Isolde is marked as 
great a difference as _ be- 
tween Rienzi and the Flying 
Dutchman. Itis a new art 

something perfect and 
definite, a prodigious flight 


toward the future. Tristan 
and Isolde is and will re- 
main the masterpiece of 


masterpieces by reason of 
the poetical subject which in 
ari in the human soul, 
takes by right the first place. 

Act I.—Tristan, a valiant 
Cornish Knight, is bringing 
Isolde princess of Ireland, 
over as a bride for his uncle, 
King Mark. He is himself 
in love with her, but owing 
to a blood feud between 
them, forces himself to con- 
ceal his passion. Isolde, in 
anger at his seeming un- 
kindness, attempts to poison 
herself and him, but her at- 
tendant, Brangana, changes 
the draught for a love po- 
tion, which enflames their 
passion beyond power of 
restraint. 

Act II.—Isolde has been 
wedded to King Mark, but 
holds stolen interviews with 
Tristan, during one of which 
they are surprised, for Tris- 
tan has been betrayed by 


as 


a jealous friend, Melot. 
Touched by King Mark's 
bitter reproaches, Tristan 


provokes Melot to fight and 
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unavailing, Klingsor himself 
appears to give battle to 
Parsifal, He hurls the lance 
at the youth; it remains sus- 
pended in the air over Par- 
sifal's head. He grasps it, 
makes the sign of the cross, 
and the enchanted palace 
and garden disappear. Par- 
sifal, on a Good Friday 
morning, returns to the cas- 
tle of the Holy Grail, touch- 
es the wound of Amfortas, 
heals it, and is make King 
of Monsalvat. 
DIE WALKURE. 

In the opera the scene 
is laid high upon a moun- 
‘tain, among the clouds, 
where the Walkyries are 
gathering after a_ battle. 
Clad in heavy mail and 
mounted on colossal horses 
they come dashing through 
the clouds, bearing the bod- 
ies of the dead heroes whom 
they are carrying to the 
banquet halls. They greet 
each other with strange cries. 
You hear their voices before 
they are visible, and the 
first glimpse of their awful 
forms is had through the 
driving clouds when a flash 
of lightning illuminates the 
scene, 

Fricka, the protectress of 
marriage vows, had demand- 
ed that Siegmund should 
fall in his battle with Hun- 
ding, as a punishment for 


negli to be mor- HERR HERMANN WINKELMANN. his yg ~ a 
™ a og . ; erous love for Sieglinde. 
Act III.—Tristan's faith- Wotan's sympathy was with 


ful servant, Kurvenal, has carried his wounded master to his native 
home in Brittany, where he is carefully tended. Isolde has also been 
sent for, as being skilled above all others in the healing art. The 
excitement of her approach only hastens Tristan’s death, and he 
breathes his last sigh in her arms, Mark has followed Isolde; he 
has had matters explained and he is prepared to re-unite the lovers, 
but it late. Isolde utters her lament over the body of her 
lover and her heart breaks—in death alone are they united. 


is too 


PARSIFAL. 


The Knights of the Holy Grail are required to preserve their purity 
in order to share in the benefits which accrue from the adoration of 
the relic, Their king, Amfortas, had fallen from his estate of purity 
and been wounded in an encouter with the magician Klingsor, who 
once had been a knight in the holy order but now dwelt in a palace 
at the foot of the mountain. He held the lance. Parsifal had been 
reared by his mother, in ignorance of the world, his father having 
died before his birth. The sight of a cavalcade of knights in their 
trappings stirsthe chivalric spirit in the guileless youth, and he takes 
leave of his heart-broken mother, and sets out in quest of adventure, 
armed only with bow and arrows. He wanders into the precincts of 
Monsalvat and wounds a sacred swan—all animals in Monsalvat being 
sacred. When Parsifal learns what he has done, he breaks his bow. 
He is led into the temple and permitted to witness the ceremony of 
the adoration of the Grail. The healing of the wounded king depends 
upon a touch of the lance which gave the wound, and this lance can 
only be regained by one able to withstand the sensual temptations 
with which Klingsor has surrounded himself in his magical palace 
a palace like the Island of Ogyia, or the Cave of Venus in the Hor- 
selberg. It is hoped that Parsifal will ask and learn the meaning of 
the spectacle. He understands nothing, and is driven out of the cas- 
tle of the Knights of the Grail. Subsequently Parsifal has penetrated 
the garden surrounding the palace of Klingsor. A number of wicked 
knights sent against him are routed. The magician summons 
lovely women, dressed in flowers, to seduce him by their blandish- 
ments, They fail, as also does Kundry; but from the kiss she giyes 
him, he learns the meaning ofall his happenings. Finding his magic 


his son, the Volsung, but Fricka's right could not be gainsaid, and 
Brunnhilde was dispatched to the scene of the battle to direct 
its outcome as the had decreed. Her pity goes out to 
Siegmund, and she tries to protect him in defiance of Wotan’s 
command. The god himself is forced to come and bring the battle 
to the predestined issue.. Brunnhilde then carries off Sieglinde to a 
place of safety. and flees from the wrath of her father, but is over- 
taken and condemned to be divested of her godhood and placed in 
a sleep by the wayside, there to become the prey of the first comer. 
She pleads for protection against dishonor, and Wotan, after kissing 
the divinity from her, encircles her rocky couch with flames, which 
are not to be penetrated except by a hero without fear. This is the 
scene on the program; it embraces Wotan's leave-taking of his fa- 
vorite child and his conjuration of the fire, 


god 


THE FESTIVAL. 


T was the virtue of their aims and the excellence of their methods 
that made the Cincinnati Musical Festivals of 1873, 1875, 1878, 
1880, and 1882, the most memorable musical affairs this country 

has ever seen. In the Festival of 1884, the purposes that marked 
its predecessors will be maintained, with such a widening of the scope 
and such an addition of new features as flow naturally from a recog- 
nition of the progress in musical taste, appreciation, and understand- 
ing, that has resulted from the earlier festivals. 

Cincinnati is peculiarly the festival city of the United States, and 
can, without vain-glory, look upon the Festivals which have been 
held in recent years in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and 
those which are to be held this spring in Chicago and Buffalo, as 
the fruits of its sowing. But amid the excited efforts of other cities, 
Cincinnati has pursued the even tenor of its way, adding unintermit- 
ingly to the stability and artistic prestige of its festivals, and building 
upon the results of a long and healthy growth of thirty-five years’ 
duration, If the influences which have been most active in the 


| establishment of all these festivals are traced back, it will be found 
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that they root here; that 
they started into vigorous 
life simultaneously with the 
first musical festival held in 
this country, and that that 
festival was the German 
Sangerfest of 1849, held in 
Cincinnati. 

In spite of its older civili- 
zation, the record of choral 
culture in New York does 
not extend back much, if 
any, farther than the record 
in this city. In fact, Dr. 
Ritter's Book on Music in 
America, recently published, 
has no note in connection 
with singing societies earlier 
than the year 1823, at which 
time Cincinnati already 
boasted, or at least had 
boasted, a Haydn Soc lety 
and an Episcopal Singing 
society, both organized in 
1819. The former society 
was composed of singers 
“selected from the different 
societies of the city”’ (/arns 
worth's Directory for 1819.) 
and gave a concert in the 
first year of its existence, at 
which it sang ‘‘ The Marvel 
ous Work,” by Haydn, be 
sides old English anthems 
and hymns 

Here the North American 
Sangerbund was organized, 
and here, at intervals, its 
festivals have been held: 
but whether held here or 
elsewhere, Cincinnati sing- 
ers have uniformly carried 
away trophies from the Ger 
man contests of song. Here, 
in 1867, the climax of the German movement was reached. 
Sangerfest of that year was a monster affair. It aroused an astound 
ing enthusiasm. It built a great hall. It prompted the thought of a 
festival with an English-speaking choir and Theodore Thomas as 
leader. It pointed the way in which the new enterprise could attain 
best results by showing the necessity of avoiding the evils connected 
with the German regime. 

The new movement brought forth the festival of 1873, from which, 
as from the first Sangerfest of 1849, went out vivifying currents 
The Musical Festival Association was organized for the purpose of 
continuing the festivals, and giving them a permanent footing. In 
1875 the last doubt concerning the practicability of the May Festi 
vals was dispelled by complete and memorable successes in both the 
musical and financial departments. A glorious product of this suc 
cess was the Music Hall. Now the influence of the Cincinnati Fes- 
tivals goes out like leaven through the whole lump of American mu 
sical activity. The Germans reorganizetheir Sangerbund in the hope 
of approximating the Cincinnati ideal. .New York, hitherto com 
placent in the sufficiency of its musical culture, gathers together its 
forces and gives a festival in 1881, and still another in 1882. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Cleveland, all strive to follow in the foot 
steps of Cincinnati, whose patriotic singers, encouraged by a patrioti: 
public, go on adding triumph to triumph, and easily maintain their 
festivals in the front rank of all the movements designed to spread 
musical culture in this country. 

One cause of the success of the Cincinnati May Festivals is to be 
found in the fact that their motive has always been something loftiet 
than the sensationalism which is the too frequent product of the ten- 
dency to combination that now pervades nearly all activities—artis 
tic no less than social, commercial, and political. The aim has not 
been simply to create periodically a popular excitement by bringing 
together vast numbers of performers and vast audiences. The influ 
ence of such low-born efforts can not fail to be injurious to art and 
its votaries. Artistic culture is best advanced by expositions which 
give true and faithful expression to whatever form of art is being 
practiced. The nature of each of these forms fixes the conditions 
under which it is best perceived, and also the limitations beyond 
which it is unwise and harmful to go. The spoken drama can not 
be enjoyed except under circumstances which make it possible that 
every word, every accent of passion, shall be heard distinctly, and 
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every gesture and facial ex 
pression plainly be seen If 
inflict a 
rents of 


either operation 
strain upon the ag 
perception, to that extent the 
play of the emotional facul 
ties, to which the art work is 
expected to appeal, will be 
clogged 
The 
Festivals 1s, be 
lating a hea/thful interest in 
music 
tention some ol 
greatest tations, to 
give to the public that which 
1S beyond the scope of the 


mission of the May 
ides stimu- 
by concentrating at 
upon 
mantle 


its 


ordinary concerts of a local 
season, either in the charac 
ter of the musi the 
ner of the pe rformance. In 
like 
the programmes, 
strumental as well a 
are required to 
highest efiectiv 

in one 
which 
Egypt 


example) a 


nan 
musik mo 
masses 


‘ horal, 


class 
Handel 
is the 
great number necessary 
ade 
quate exposition of thei 
contents It is from th 
po nt of that 
tival it. Sever 
the 
in the province 
music will 
manner which will bring 
their full potency, 
and instrumental 
commensurate in 
spects with the magnitude of 
choir; masterpieces of the symphonists will be performed by 
1 body of trained instrumentalists as will publish all their beau 
unfamiliar works, the production of which involve 

ainal 


s A. 
for anything like an 


view 
ROCs Ol 
monumental cr 
be given 
with 


SCARIA. 


the 
such 
tiful strength ; 
greater expenditure of money than can be borne under the 
ircumstances, will be produced; and a corps of solo perform 
brought together which only extraordinary inducements « 
The musical works which will be performed at this fe 
sent the highest accomplishments in several department 
composition. ‘‘Israelin Egypt’ is the most colossal of all 
more massive in its structure than ‘‘The Me 
matic expression, which is absent in the favorite oratori It 
fects are the result of a masterly handling of double chorus« 
an orchestra in which some of the descriptive effects, that are so mui 
admired in the modern opera, are shadowed forth The Ninth Sym 
phony is the last word of purely instrumental writing in its first 
movements, and in the choral finale it is the fountain of inspirat 
which Wagner, and Berlioz, and Liszt, have drunk deep draught 
The Requiem of Brahms is the work which first brought this fore 
most of all German composers of purely instrumental music to un) 
versal recognition, and is the best example in all literature of musi 
of the style pursued by the school in Germany that is striving to work 
out the problem of musical progress in other lines than those adopt 
ed by Wagner's disciples. In the selections from Wagner's work 
finally, we shall have the best fruits of the great 
exhibited in a style unparalleled in brilliancy in this country This 
will be due to the fact thatin them, besides the magnificent choral 
and orchestral forces heretofore at the command of Mr. Thomas, he 
will have the co-operation of the greatest living representatives of 
Wagner's dramatic characters: Frau Materna, Herr Winklemann, and 
Herr Scaria. To this fact Wagner himself frequently bore testimony 
About : 


ti 


siah,’’ and full 


three 


on at 


reformer's genius, 


a month before he died he wrote a letter to Herr Scaria, in 
which, speaking of Frau Materna and of Herr Scaria, he said: ‘‘You 
two are my best German singers, whom I can show to 
of what is most important to me in dramatic singing. 
na was heard at the last festival, and the thrilling manner in 
she interpreted the music of Brunnhilde will not be forgotten 
those who heard herthen. She returns, after having 


all as models 
Frau Mater 
which 
by 
x added new 
leaves to her laurel wreaths by her performance at the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival of 1882, where she created the last of Wagner's female chara 
ters, Kundry in “Parsifal."’ H. E. KREHBIEL. 
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HERE AND THERE. | 
-a) READER of the Visrror asks if the measure is a fixed length | 
yg within which tones must be sung to a stated time; also if, in | 
2, the absence of metronome marks the beat-note in quadruple | 
measure is to be performed a quarter faster than the same note 
would be in triple measure ; also if 9-8 is to be performed a third 
faster than 6-8, and 6-8 twice as fast as 3-4, etc. 

Perhaps the following statements will cover the ground and an- 
swer the questions. 

There is a speed at which every piece of music sounds best. This 
speed is technically called its movement. Whether this movement 
is indicated by metronome or other marks or not, it always exists. 

The kind of notes used in representing a piece of music in no way 
affects its ‘‘movement."’ Were the Old Hundredth represented by 
8th notes they must go slow enough to conform to its true, stately 
movement. Were Yankee Doodle to be represented by half notes 
they must go fast enough to give it its proper speed. 

It is true that composers usually choose the slow looking notes for 
slow music and the faster looking notes for the quicker movements 
but there are no fixed values in note representation to compel 
them to do so. Measures are of course affected by movements as 
notes are. A 2-4 measure in a slow movement would be perhaps 
twice as long as a 4-4 measure in a fast one. 

So it may be seen that measures have no fixed duration, and may 
not be compared with each other, and that notes have not absolute 
but only relative values. 

Another reader of the VISITOR wrote me about the use of two 
minor scales. I asked him if he made a distinction between sey and 
scale. He replied that he did, and therefore, if there was but one 
minor sey, why was there a scale that did not conform to it? 

My answer is that just as the chromatic scale may be performed in 
a major key, so may the melodic minor scale be performed in a 
minor key. Both scales contain tones that do not belong to the 
keys in which they are used, but they go well with them, neverthe- 
less. Why is there a melodic minor scale with tones in it that are 
not diatonic (regular members), when there is aharmonic minor scale 
which contains only diatonic tones? Simply because some compe- 
tent musician or musicians decided that such a scale sounded well. 
Just as all departures from the simple diatonic forms must have 
come. If, in modern days, a Beethoven, or a Wagner, or a Berlioz 
innovates, his innovations are liable to become incorporated into the 
musical material of the world (however strange they may seem at 
first) because such new forms come from exceptional depths of 
musical genius and power. The shallower innovators who do not 
stand upon the rock of true knowledge and power are not so fortu- 
nate. 

Another reader writes: ‘‘I should be pleased to see something 
from you on chanting. I notice some chants in 4-4 measure with 
an odd number of words to a measure, How to divide the words 
for the “‘ beats "’ is what puzzles me?”’ 

Beats are entirely suspended while the performer is reciting on 
the chanting note of the chant. The performer takes as much 
time as he needs to utter the words there set, and during their utter- 
ance does not try to feel or manifest beats at all. When he comes 
to the cadence which follows the chanting note, some rhythmic regu- 
larity is observed, and for a few tones something like beats may be 
felt. 

The measure-sign at the beginning of a chant has nothing at all 
to do with the chanting note, and but little with the cadence, for the 
duration of the measure even there is much varied, since sometimes 
more syllables and sometimes fewer are used in the cadence. 

A friend sends me a newspaper notice which speaks complainingly 
of the large sale of a popular song, and how many thousand dollars 
the author expects to realize from it in royalties, while ‘‘ the Chicago 
composer of a symphony which has been declared a fine work by 
musical authorities on both sides of the Atlantic, and which, when 
partly produced in Chicago two seasons ago, was well received by a 
critical audience, is trying in vain to find a publisher for his work ;” 
and my correspondent wants to know what I have to say to that. 

Simply that it is like saying: ‘It is a shame that the First Reader 
sells by the million, while a learned man who has written excellently 
in the higher mathematics cannot find a publisher for his work.”’ 





So stupid a paragraph would not be admitted into any respectable 
paper, and yet it is quite as wonderful, and quite as much a piece of 
news worth telling, as the other. 

To say that simple music is trash is nonsense. The tonic chord is | 
not trash nor is the dominant, and a melody on those two harmo- | 
nies constructed according to musical laws is no more trash than is | 
the alphabet. 

Such denunciations of the other simple things of education are not 
made, because, if the denouncer did not know better, the public does, 
and he would get no hearing. 





Who degrades music, the one who writes ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
or the one who tries to make an audience ashamed of having en- 
joyed it? 

When we reflect that people can be benefitted musically only 
through music that is suited to their tastes, we say unhesitatingly 


| that those who would deprive them of that, or make them uncomfort- 


able while listening to it, are the real enemies of musical progress. 

A prominent teacher in Tennessee, whose interest in musical terms 
has led him into many a battle, writes : 

“Not one person in a hundred is willing to give up an error when he finds himself 
beaten by argument, but rather will withdraw as best he can from the discussion; then 
hunt up everything he can to support the error, and if a teacher he will go on teaching 
it with renewed vigor. But notwithstanding this, the showing up of the error will in 
time havegts effect. By and by he sees the inconsistency of his teaching, and realizes 


| that he is on tnsafe ground 


But pride prevents him from acknowledging it. 

Then he begins to modify and alter until by slow degrees he comes around to the 
other side. He then claims to be the originator of the right way, and that he always 
thought that it was so, and wonders yl people have misunderstood him so long. 

Now, is not this human nature, and have you not noticed it? I have seen it often, 
and think it will turn out the same in regard to these musical definitions.” 

I ought to acknowledge here a good letter on the recent discus- 
sions, from Harlan, Kas., and an able one from my correspondent of 


last menth, but must not print more this time. ee 8 
et a 
cc a.R. C. 


EMANUEL BACH. 


N the year 1750 died John Sebastian Bach, nine years earlier, nine 

years younger than his great contemporary, George Fred. Han- 

del. He left behind him a large family of sons, to all of whom 
he had imparted sound musical instruction and in all of whom there 
was a good degree of musical genius. But work as hard as one 
may, there could be nothing gained over the work of the father, 
while, on the contrary anything ordinary must seem dull in com- 
parison with his immortal works, unless some new field is discov- 
ered, or some new form invented to develop. Nor was the tact for 
this found wanting in his second son, Carl Phillip Emanuel, who was 
born about the year 1624. 

Emanuel is said to have possessed a much smaller share of real 
musical learning and positive genius than some of his brothers, but 
he was one of those favored ones, who could turn small resources to 
large account, and was happy enough to find himself the first con- 
necting link between his renowned father, and the Haydn and 
Mozart school. His father had been impervious to every influence 
of the Italian school, in every case subjecting.his themes to the 
severest logical treatment, despising the grace, lightness and _ bril- 
liancy of his southern contemporaries. 

Emaniel confessed that he could never write like his father and 
was not foolish enough to attempt it. His father had first educated 
him for the legal profession, having entered him at the St. Thomas 
School and afterward at the university of Leipsic. When Emanuel 
attended the university he was already a fine Reopened player, to 
which old-fashioned instrument he seems to have devoted himself 
principally. His musical abilities being recognized he was induced 
to become leader of a choral society. His purpose was, however, 
soon changed and he decided to give himself wholly to the work of 
a musician. We have not space here to consider his life-history, 
and even if we did, we should find it much like that of his illustrious 
father, quiet and uneventful. It 1s sufficientto say that he spent several 
years in Italy where he learned to combine Italian ease and grace 
with German strength and energy. As for the work he accom- 
plished, we may first speak of him in connection with the harpsi- 
chord. The piano had not quite yet reached its present develop- 
ment, and the literature of the old harpsichord was rather unimport- 
ant. In the strictly modern sense Emanuel Bach was the first real 
composer of piano music. The piano was a new instrument in the 
days of Sebastian Bach, and he seems not to have recognized its 
merits, and did not adapt himself to it. His style of writing was 
strictly polyphonic, and admirably suited to the development of each 
individual finger as well as to stimulate the most healthful mental 
activity. It was all strict part-writing appealing to the heart mainly 
through the intellect. After piano literature had become established, 
the work of Sebastian Bach was appropriated to the piano and will 
ever remain the foundation of taste and technique. But Emanuel 
Bach seems to have been the first to appreciate the merits of the in- 
strument of hammers, and to adapt his style of composition to the 
new method of producing the tone. He first learned to play well on 
his instrument, and the invention of the cantabile style may be justly 
attributed tohim. Dr. Burney, a writer of his time, says of him: “In 
the pathetic and slow movement wherever he had a long note to ex- 
press, he absolutely contrived to produce from his instrument a cry 


of sound and complaint, such as can only be affected upon the clavi- 
chord and perhaps by himself.’ Emanuel Bach composed a large 
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besides 52 concertos. In the sonatas of Emanuel Bach the rigorous part- | came to our musical desert and made it blossom like the rose. But 
writing and polyphonic treatment of his father disappears in favor of | all the same I thought of Zerrahn, Lang, Dresel, Kreissmann, Leon 
the more expressive and singing style. In fact he introduced what] hard, Parker, and other prophets who dwelt in our desert in the ante 
we call the lyrical; he was the first also to publish a method for this} Henschel days. Other concerts, before the festival, are few and far 
instrument in which book he explains his father’s method of finger-| between. An operatic concert was given by Abbey's troupe in Mu 
ing keyed instruments, which was a great improvement over the | sic Hall two weeks ago, but there is nothing new to say about Sem 
methods hitherto employed. Before his time it was thought that the | brich, Campanini, Trebelli, or Kaschmann, and in my present 


quantity of piano works, numbering 210 solos, of which 93 are sonatas, | my wine in all humility and listened to the praises of the man who 
i 
| 


first and fifth fingers were too short for use, all the playing being | state of musical dyspepsia | do not like miscellaneous concerts. 
done with the three long fingers. THE CECILIA CLUB 


Bach advocated the use of them all in his instruction book. 
Emanuel Bach alludes over and over again to the necessity of sing 
ing as much as possible, and of the instrument Pauer quotes him as 


Gave a fine concert, but without orchestra, March 27, at Music Hall 
I suppose the fact that it occurred in Lent, accounts for the fish-like 
nature of some of the songs. The program began with Rhein 


saying: “‘during the last few years my chief endeavor has been t é‘ ’ 

lay the iano ) am in enite of its deScienc a 7 ated be ‘t —n - berger’s ‘‘ Water-fay and closed with another mermaid—Hof 
bé < “ 4 Ss 2 O S denhciency s Z ing yun ee < 7” 

pa f I d . a mann’s * Fair Melusina. The works were all well sung, but the 


as much as possible in a singing manner, and to compose for it 
accordingly. This is by no means an easy task if we desire not to 
leave the ear empty or to disturb the noble simplicity of the canta 


lack of orchestral color made the latter seem very tame. Mr. Eliot 
Hubbard sang sweetly, Miss M. E. Backus sang exquisitely, and 


‘Seng the ra laying, < F F yaniment f Mr. Arthur Foote 

bile by too much noise. — _ g, and piano accompaniments o ur Foote 
Unlike his father he composed music all of which is i re were excellent. 

oe : h is in the reach The Handel and Haydn Society have given their usual Easter 


of players of moderate powers. Not only was Emanuel Bach the 
father of modern piano-playing and piano-composition, but he was 
the first to successfully throw his musical ideas in the ‘‘ form” now 


oratorios. On Good Friday the Passion Music (St. Matthew) by 
Bach, was given. I do not like to criticise our greatest musical so 


. Sastre ; ; ciety, but I must say that the work went very badly. The attacks 
universally recognized as the sonata form, the form in which every |~.” : s ‘ . Oe T 
ail wale ; + | were ragged and, at times, great insecurity was apparent rhe so 
well written overture, sonata and symphony since his day has been , . “ayy 1] 
, , : loists also seemed to have a panic. Miss Winant, usually sure as a 
composed. In truth we can scarcely conceive of a symphony or], , eg Se | 
, . wat, . rock, gave several false notes in her earlier numbers, but sang well 
sonata without thinking of the form as instituted by Emanuel Bach. ; ; > , , , 
ks f ; . ; in the’ latter ones; Mr. Remmertz, a good musician, made havoc in 
t speaks for his good taste to state that his forms so positively orig- . ' i 
inal wae suntiandl. stentel eal fected by H oo , *4 all his solos, and nearly broke down several times. Mrs. Osgood 
Mal, re ICS -d, adopted, anc vertectec Vv ay Mozart, anc . ) 
I I , yan, zart, ANG | was hard and unsympathetic in tone. But Mr. Parker who sang the 


Beethoven. 

Those who have studied Sebastian Bach will readily understand 
what is meant by the “‘ fugal form."’ The forms of the fugue were the 
most important in the times of Sebastian Bach. The forms practi 
cally introduced by Emanuel Bach and followed up so minutely by 
Haydn, were harmonic forms. The difference between the forms 


difficult tenor recitatives was at least sure in his part, and Mr. Hen 
schel was excellent. In “St. Paul,’’ on Easter Sunday, the Society 
redeemed itself. The chorus sang with great power, surety, and bril 
liancy, andthe solists, Mme. Pappenheim, Mrs. Noyes, and Messrs. 


Want and Whitney were all good, the last named being superla 


7 “ 7 tively so. 
of the older masters < > » °C r . ’ , 
Mr. Hubert none Be te hw Dicti agg _ a ha And now upon the heels of Mendelssohn and Bach come Beetho 
ely haa ee eee © Degins Dy Stating that! ven and Wagner. The festival under Thomas’ direction, has been 


the forms of the fugal-style, were rather relative than positive, and 
depended upon certain laws as to the modes of recurrence of the 
subject. Whereas, the forms of the modern harmonic system are 
positive and systematic. ‘‘The forms of the fugal style may be 
compared to the composition of liries and curves in a drawing in 
which they are not preconceived, but grow into completeness by the 
attention which is bestowed by the artist on their relations to one 
another, whereas the forms of the harmonic style are architectural, 
and are governed by certain necessary prior considerations, as vital 
as that of roof and walls to the architect whereby the movement 
comes to be divided into sections chiefly based upon the successions 
of keys in which the various subjects are indicators of outline rather 
positive elements of construction.’’ In some of the pecularities of 
phraseology Emanuel Bach still shows the inflexibility of his father, 
but they form the connecting link between the spirit of the great 
giant and the grace of the less austere style of Haydn and Mozart. 


about perfect thus far. I did not much relish the Tannhauser Over 
ture when given by a large orchestra, for the rapid passages are al 
ways sure to be blurred, but I was astounded to see how well the con 
ductor held the musicians together in the Zrozca Symphony, 
one of the best readings and best performances of the work I ever 
heard. The chorus on the first evening did badly in the festival 
scene of the second act of Tannhauser, but Thomas took the tempo 
very rapidly. In the later performances they did very much better, 
particularly in the “Awake” from the ‘‘ Meistersingers."’ Scaria 
made an instantaneous success. His voice is enormously powerful 
in the deeper register, say from great F to small G, but above that 
he uses a covered quality and is often obliged to change certain words 
to bring a close vowel (he prefers ‘‘e"’ or the German ‘“c"’) on the 
upper notes. Winkelmann is also very powerful, but ] am not enthu 
siastic over his voice thus far, for it is in the rather gutteral, German 
tenor school. After all one must learn in Italy, how to sing even 


L 
It was 


——=_ = tO the songs of Germany ; I mean, of course, only as regards technique, 
’ for no Italian can properly sing Wagner. 
The Boston Wagner Festival and Other Matters. But Materna was the great and crowning feature of the solo por 


a tions. Her voice is broader and nobler than ever, and she achieved 
as ; APRIL 17, 1954. an instantaneous and enormous triumph. She was able easily to fill 
@SVROM the midst of the hurly-burly of the Wagner Festival, I | every part of the large hall, and also to give a degree of expression 
:) 4 write you my usual monthly batch of musical reports. I am | that I would have deemed impossible in so vastanauditorium. Her 
a glad that the Wagner concerts have swollen to the dignity of| singing of the Brunnhilde numbers, in “ Siegfried’ was a revelation 
a real festival. Although Wagner would have dissented from giv-| to those who have not heard the Wagnerian Opera. I need not speak 
ing ‘selections’ from his works, still, better a few slices than not} of “ Parsifal,”’ for 1 wrote you a description of that from Bayreuth. 
any bread at all. But! anticipate, as novelists say. Let me begin The New York Liederkranz came on expressly to do the Meister- 
at the beginning. The Symphony Concerts are finished and Hen-| singer chorusus. They are the model Mennerchor of America, 
schel has departed to “fresh fields and pastures new,’ and let me | singing with all the German heartiness, and with a good degree of 
tell you entre nous, that he squeezed the Boston lemon pretty well | security. They created much enthusiasm. I had the pleasure of 
before he laid it aside. He went off in a blaze of glory. At the| hearing Materna sing a German /ied also, in a semi-private occasion. 
final concert the Ninth Symphony was given. It was fairly well done, | [t happened thus: She had signified her desire to see something of 
but even with the lowered pitch the vocal portions were rather} musical Boston, and among other visits went to the New Eng- 
screechy, in land Conservatory of Music. I wish I could describe her enthusiasm 

** High among the Star Pavilions.” | at all she saw there. The gymnasium, the chapel, the library, the 
art department, the recitation and teaching rooms, the chambers, the 
organ rooms, were all in turn visited, and as she passed along the 
| corridors, lined with crowds of delighted students she saw the request 





I have never heard this portion of the work well sung, and never | 
expect to. In the instrumental prelude to the final movement the 
great passage of the double basses was rather too fiercely done. At 


the beginning of this concert the orchestra and chorus united in |” the hundreds of faces, that none a omy: a rt words, _ 
rendering ‘ Auld Lang Syne" in honor of the conductor. Of course finally said ‘I will sing them a Schubert “ed.” She sang ‘«Un 


geduld"’ as I never expect to hear it again. Power and deli cacy 
were blended in her rendering, and a beautiful basket of flowers 
hastily procured from a neighboring florist) and a vehement ap- 
plause, showed that the lesson was not lost upon the student audi- 
ence, nor upon her delighted listener and accompanist, 


the audience arose. The Boston audience always rises if you give 
it an opportunity. A few days after the completion of the symphonic 
series, the friends of Mr. Henschel gave him a dinner, to which | was 
kindly invited. As Henschel dislikes all critics, 1 presume I was 
there as a “frightful example.”’ So I ate my mushrooms and drank | 


PROTEUS. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


ct ITH Easter a pause is made in musical affairs in the British 

9 Metropolis, and we begin practically a fresh season. The 

winter is devoted to more genuine and exacting music, such 

as quartet concerts, performances by Choral Societies and the 

higher class of Symphony music and orchestral novelties. But 

directly Easter has passed, although Symphony concerts are still 
Choral concerts practically cease and we hail the advent of 


THE OPERA, 


Mr. Carl Rosa (who has just acquired the English rights of | 
Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele’’) will begin his London season on the 14th of | 


April, at Drury Lane, with Madame Marie Roze as chief artist 
and d’ Villiers Stanford's opera, ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,"’ as 
leading novelty. Mr. Randegger will conduct, as Mr. Carl Rosa 
wishes to reserve himself for the business management. The 
principal details of the forthcoming season of the Royal Italian 
opera (chief artists, Mesdames Patti, Albani, Lucca, and Sembrich, 
and chief novelties, Reyer’s ‘‘Sugard ’’ and Mackenzie's ‘‘Colomba"’) 
have already been announced. Besides these we are likewise prom- 
ised a season of German opera. The prospectus is an unpretentious 
document, showing that Mr. Franke relies upon the music and the 
perfection of emsemd/e rather than upon special stars. Contrary to 
report, the name of Madame Pauline Lucca is not included in the 
list of artists. Negotiations are in progress with that charming artist 
Frau Sucher, but her name is not yet authoritatively announced. 
Liszt's ‘‘St. Elizabeth’’ stood, of course, no chance of passing the 
British censor, but a performance of the work as an oratorio will be 
given at Convent Garden in July. Madame Albani will probably 
appear as Senta and Elsa, while ‘‘Tannhauser,” ‘‘ Meistersinger,”’ 
‘*Tristan and Isolde, Stanford's ‘‘Savonarola,”’ ‘‘Fidelio,”’ (for Fraulein 
Malten,)and‘‘Der Freischutz’’are likewise promised, Besides the artists 
already named the following have been engaged: Mdlles. Thoma 
Boers, of Hanover, Louise Schaernack of Weimar, Meta Kalmann of 
Cologne, Raff, Eckmann, Cramer, and Meyer; Herren Gudehus (the 
great Parsifal), Aibert Stritt of Frankfort, Schroedter of Prague, 
Reichman and Wiegand (late of the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring,” troupe at 
Her Majesty's), Scheidemantel of Weimar, Noeldechen of Bruns- 
wick, Thate, and Lorent. There will be a chorus of 100 under 
Mr. Armbruster, with Herr Petermann stage manager, Herren 
Klippel and Rueger of Brunswick, scene painters, and Herr Hans 
Richter, conductor. Twelve performances will be given on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, from June 4th till July 11th. The prospects of the 


opera and of all aristocratic (in contradistinction to purely musi- | 


cal) entertainments are, however, somewhat clouded by the death of 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


The fact seems to have escaped most of his biographers that the 
Duke of Albany was an excellent musician, He was a vocalist and 
a capital performer on the piano and harmonium, He was prob- 
ably a better theoretical musician than any other member of the 
Royal Family, and he was the possessor of a fine musical library, 
many of the books, according to the evidence of a very eminent 
musician, who is our informant, bearing notes and remarks in the 
Duke's handwriting. His Royal Highness wrote a waltz, and he is 
also understood to be the composer of several songs, which have 
hitherto been heard only in the privacy of Royal circles. Speeches 
on musical matters showed an intimate acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the art. 

PALESTRINA’S MASS, ‘‘ASSUMPTA EST MARIA.” 

The Bach Choir, on March 26th, produced Palestrina’s mass, ‘‘As- 
sumpta est Maria,’’ for the first time in London. In 1585, when 
Sixtus V became Pope, Palestrina wrote a mass, with which the pon- 
tiff was not pleased, The composer, rather nettled, then wrote the 
present beautiful setting of the Roman Ritual, a work in the pure 
old Italian style, breathing the very spirit of the religious element. 
The alternations made by M. Rockstro for this performance were, 
however, by no means improvements. The setting of that portion 
of the Nicene Creed which describes the crucifixion was sung by a 
quartet of female voices, and the effect was exceedingly beautiful. 


SPOHR’S FAMOUS ‘‘ VOCAL MASS” REVIVED. 


Another mass, the famous ‘‘ Vocal Mass’’ of Spohr, was performed 
by the Leslie Choir under Mr. Randegger for the first time in Eng- 


land on March 27th. This mass is arranged for two choirs and | 
soloists, and is intended to be performed entirely without accompa- | 


niment. Spohr’s style is familiar to all music lovers, and his mass, 
unlike that of Palestrina, is probably better suited to the concert- 
room than the church. It is somewhat amusing to be told that the 
‘‘Vocal Mass,” after its performance at Cassel 57 years ago, was 
voted too difficult to be sung, and the plates were destroyed by the 


publishers as useless. Modern choirs, while fully appreciating dif- 
ficulties, do not recognize the impossible. 
BEETHOVEN'S “ MISSA SOLENNIS.”’ 

Beethoven's great ‘‘ Missa Solennis”’ in D, which had been in 
preparation for two seasons by Mr. Barnby’s choir, was produced 
at the Albert Hall on April 2d, preceded by Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
‘‘In Memoriam "’ overture, and broken by the dead march in “Saul.” 
The Mass in D, long neglected, has been heard more often than 
usual of recent years. Its great difficulty may afford one reason 
why it has been so seldom heard. Written in 1822, and first per- 
formed in 1824 at St. Petersburg, it was not till 1832 that it was first 
heard in England at the house of Alsager, the Beethoven lover. 
Its suctessive performances were in 1839 and 1844 by the Choral 
Harmonists, and in 1846 by the Philharmonic. It then rested till 
1854, when Costa revived it at the Sacred Harmonic, by whom it 
was performed four times down to 1870. In that year Mr. Barnby 
likewise performed it at one of his oratorio concerts. It rested for 
ten years, when it was given at Gloucester, and in 1881-2 it was per- 
formed thrice under Herr Richter, and once under Mr. Halle. 
Beethoven having written the ‘‘ Missa Solennis’ offered the MS 
copies to all the Courts of Europe at the price of 50 ducats each, 
but only five sovereigns subscribed. Subsequently, Messrs. Schott 
purchased the copyright for 1000 florins, and the original manuscript 
was sold after Beethoven's death for fourteen shillings. On Good 
Friday, Madame Albani was announced to reappear in ‘‘ Messiah." 





RICHTER CONCERTS 
Herr Franke has issued a strong prospectus of the Richter con- 
cert season, which will begin April 21st. The only actual novelty 
announced is the new symphony, No. 3, of Brahms. The Bee- 
thoven symphonies selected are the ‘‘Eroica,”’ the C minor, the ‘'Pas- 
toral,”’ the Seventh Symphony in A, and the “ Choral.”" Several 
Wagner selections are likewise mentioned, and doubtless more will 
be added. The music of Wagner and Beethoven, and especially 
of the former, has always been the strongest attraction the Richter 
management can put forward. Symphonies by Mozart, Haydn, 
Schumann (the E flat), Mendelssohn (the ‘Italian ’’), and Berlioz are 
announced, but English Music is somewhat scantily represented by 

the ballet music to Mackenzie's ‘‘ Colomba,” 


DVORAK’S ‘“‘STABAT MATER.” 


At the Albert Hall the conditions were decidedly against Herr 
Dvorak. The ears of the audience had been somewhat fatigued by 
the encores accepted during an admirable performance of Mr. 
Barnby’s Leeds Psalm, ** The Lord is King.’’ Dvorak’s “‘ Stabat 
Mater ’’ was not commenced very much before ten, and as after ten 
Albert Hall audiences have acquired a happy knack of dispersing, 
the steady exodus: which set in could hardly have had the effect of 
inspiriting a nervous debutant. That nervousness was doubtless in- 
creased by the fact that one of the most homely and unpretentious 
of musicians had never before conducted so big a choir and orches- 
tra, nor had appeared before so great an audience. Moreover, he 
| seemed at times wrapped up in his own music, thinking little of his 
| forces, and beating the measure below the music desk, where only 
| the front rows of the choir could possibly see the da/on. Nor can 
| the Albert Hall be considered the best place in the world wherein to 
| listen to a composition like Dvorak’s setting of Jacopone’s hymn, 
In so vast a space many of the details of a work full of detail must 
necessarily be lost. Full justice was done the “ Stabat Mater” by 
the chief vocalists, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Messrs. 
Lloyd and King, and by the choir and orchestra, and indeed the 
performance was, of course infinitely better than that of a year ago, 
when the work was first produced by the London Musical Society. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. Rubinstein, who played his D minor concerto at the Chatelet 
concert at Paris, on March 3oth, has refused some flattering offers to 
give piano recitals in London duringthe summer. He has also pos- 
itively refused the offer of an American engagement. On the other 
hand, Dr. Von Bulow will return in April, and will for the first time 
for some years, give piano recitals at St. James’ Hall on April 29th 
and May 6th. 

Madame Schumann and Herr Joachim, after finishing their en- 
| gagements in London, April 7th, leave for Germany, 

French Ofera Comigue will once more be attempted by M. Mayer 





next year. He has, it is said, already engaged Miss Van Zandt to 
appear in Delibes’ ‘“Lackme” and in “Mignon,” and he hopes 
Madame Galli Marie and other artists will also assist. The season 
| is to be limited to six weeks, at, it is presumed, either the Gaiety or 
|the Royalty. As we shall probably during 1885 have English, 
| French, German, and Italian opera in competition, music lovers will 
hope, if not exactly for the survival of.the fittest, yet at any rate 
that the weakest may go to the wall. 











HUMAN NATURE. 


PRO AND CON. 
=> ECENTLY I was present at a skillfully conducted dissection of a 
fellow human being. The operation was upon the character, 
not the body, of the subject. One told what ‘they "’ said of him, 
(it is noticeable, by the bye, that ‘ their’ testimony is particularly dam 
aging ); another what she understood some one’s brother saw, 
thought he saw; another what she inferred ; another what she im 
agined would be probable, and so on, all finally joining,in the darkest 
picture of the victim's future, based on these testimonies and sur 
mises. Little hope indeed was left for poor X when the lively com 
pany finally left his well-picked bones for a fresher topic. Yet, not 
long after, I had occasion to know that X, alone with a great trouble, 
while gossip had been lightly discussing and maligning him, had 
been struggling bravely with a hard fate, manfully doing his be st. 

The original meaning of gossip was God-sib, a god relation, a 
‘It is superfluous to say this definition poorly fits the gossip 
of to-day, who is better described in Webster's Unabridged, as ‘‘ One 
who runs from house to house tattling and telling news ; an idle tat 
tler."’ But even this hardly covers the ground, omitting wholly, as 
it does, the dangerous element in the gossip’s nature. Your genuine 
gossip never runs from house to house to recount the good traits, the 
virtues and excellences of her acquaintances, Not she. A better 
definition is, ‘‘One who surmises and believes the worst, and then 
hastens from house to house tattling and telling it.”’ 

Why do we so easily incline to credit the worst of people? Prob 
ably, because unconsciously, a sense of the sinner’s sinfulness dif- 
fuses through our souls an agreeable feeling of superiority ; a comfort 
table realization of our own exceeding virtue. Our deep scorn and 
loud condemnation of the sin and sinner declare so plainly to all the 
world that we would never do so. Oh no, indeed! Any one can 
see how incapable we are of such conduct. 

There are several good reasons why we should not be over-ready 
to believe the worst of any one, In the first place, it is usually untrue 
The longer one lives, the more one is surprised at the goodness of 


ol 


sponsor. 


human nature. Everyone has some redeeming traits. People are 
usually better than we think. The right circumstances only ar 


needed to call out unimagined depths of goodness, tenderness, help 
fulness, in seemingly hard, coarse, unfeeling natures. Again 
igain we are surprised, conscience-smitten, at unexpected goodne ss 
in persons against whom we have cherished a prejudice , whom, very 
likely, we have criticised and belittled. Some day, perhaps, we learn 
that such an one, without making any merit of it, has practised a 
self-denial, made sacrifices, borne trials, of which we, the superior 
ones, should be incapable, 

This brings me to the second reason for hesitating to believe the 
worst. Because we never know all. In every life are trials, tempta 
tions, heights and depths, known only to the soul itself and its God 
We only see the outside. While we are criticising and misjudging 
the person we dare condemn is perhaps bearing calumny and misun 
derstanding in silence—a silence that is the noblest heroism. He 
cannot exonerate himself without inculpating some one, whom every 
motive of honor and delicacy obliges him to protect. There are ai 
ways circumstances which can not “be proclaimed to the world 
safe to make allowance for the parts of the story we do not know 

Third, we should not be ready to credit the worst, because such a 
course tends invariably to develop the worst in human nature. Every 
one has a soft part in his heart, but it depends altogether on how you 
treat him, whether you see it or not. Nothing strengthens weak 
human nature like being believed in. Who can not remember times 
when faith in self seemed almost dead, and the only inspiration to keep 
on trying was the belief in us of friends, whose high expectations we 
could not disappoint? Especially is it necessary to believe in chil- 
dren; hope and expect the best of them. Children who live in an 
atmosphere of constant condemnation and fault-finding are easily 
known by their sullen, ‘don't care ''-ish look. 

Life is hard enough at the best, Shall we, who are all in the same 
boat, exposed to the same dangers on this brief “excursion through 
reality,”’ as Renau calls it, be quick to pull down, drag lower, ow 
fellow travelers, add hardships to an already hard lot, by our heart- 
less disbelief, unkind suspicions, mean, petty criticisms? Better even 
loose an opportunity of airing our wit and brilliancy, than shine at 
the ‘cost of somebody's hurt feelings and wounded heart. And if, 
unfortunately, our own houses weren't built of glass, throwing stones 
would be so much safer. Adelaide Procter’s poem, ‘‘ Judge Not, 
though familiar, will bear re-reading. 


and 


‘* Judge not; the workings of his brain, 
And of his heart thou canst not see. 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
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The look, the air that frets thy sight 
May be tohen th: below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery ; 
Whos« glance would scorch thy smiling 
And cast thee shuddering thy fa 
The Pei ef M. | \ » 
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CHURCH CHORAL SINGING. 


ITS BEGINNING AND ITS FOUR YEARS OF GROWTH IN NEW \ kK 
HE work of the Church Choral | geo Sevhps city is a quiet but 
23 ¢ important branch of church work, se effects will be telt more 
io 5) in the future than they are at present. M ich has already been 
accomplished, a much is being done at the present time The 
object of the union is to encourage and improve congreg , 
ing by teaching wndice acinar» whiner ; to read music at ht, and 
to know such other matters as are essary orrect sil! n¢ Phe 
attempt mi ide at teaching music in the public s¢ hools was an acknowl 
edged failure. The European method was used, and this iid t 
fail in nine cases out of ten. 
While attending the Raikes Sunday School Centenn in London 
in 1880 the attention of the Rev. A. F. Schauffler: 1 adele ite trom 
this city, was attracted to the admirable singing of 5,000 children in a 
|} conceyst at the Crystal Palace. He knew that such work was quite 
impossible in this country under the then existing conditions, and 
he determined to try and bring about a change for the better. O1 
his return he consulted with many pastors and Sunday School supe 
intendents, and a committee was formed to look into the matter 
While searching around for light on the subject they called raines 
and prominent musicians and consulted them. The New York Sur 
day School Association also lent its aid to the scheme, An rie 
musicians so summoned was Mr. H. R. Palmer, Doctor of M he 
conductor of the Summer School of Musi He was also the a 
of many musical works, theoretical and otherwise. One of his lighter 
compositions was the hymn, “ Yield Not to Temptation Dr. Palmer 
has been lecturing and conducting « hoit services over the try for 
many years, and he had noticed the lack of good music in the churche 
It did not seem right to him that the only good music should be f d 
in places where church people were not likely to go. He ha 
thought over a theory for remedying this, and when called before the 
committee he was ready to lay before them an elaborate pla 
1 January, 1882, the union began its work with 1,600 membe As 
this was too large a number to be handled at nce, they were divided 
into five centers, which met in the Broadway Taber r I} \ 
fourth Street Presbyterian Church, Olivet Chapel, Dr. Robinson 
Church, and the Fourteenth Street Baptist Church, Dr. Palmer gave 
a course of eighteen lessons, and then, in order to show wl yore 
had been made, he had a concert of 1,400 ce n the Madis 
Square Garden on June 8 The Garden was crowded and the concert 
was a great success in every respect, From that time t ( h 
horal has grown with remarkable rapidity d mav now be « 
ered a most important and permanent branch of church work 
In January 1883, it began its third season, vw 1,2 member 
gathered from the congregations of ninety churche Dr. Palmer wa 
now obliged to call in three assistant Mr \ | Sch ffler Mr 
aryl Florio, and Mr. W. A. Lafferty Ten centers were estab] shed, 
oe the work went on with great enthusiasm Three thousand four 
hundred and sixty-four members continued their studies to the close 
of the season, and as no one had been allowed to join after the first 
week, this shows the great interest t iken in the work On May 321 
the annual concert was given, with 3,000 voices at Mad Square 


Garden, and the great audic nce present were surprised 


ciency shown in sight-reading by the singers 

This season the applica ations for enrollment in the classes numbered 
over 6,000 from 150 churches, and they were divided into twenty-five 
centers. Mr. L. S. Leason and Mr. H. H, McGranahan were called 
in as additional assistants. The course of study was now divided 
into four grades. Hitherto no persons under 14 years of age had beet 
admitted, but now the first or primary grade consisted of childre 
between the ages of loand 14. These have three centers. The se 
ond grade is the junior grade, formed of adults who are beginning. 
t has fifteen centers. The third is the senior grade of adults 
who have had one year's instruction. It has four centers. The fourth 
is the advanced grade, consisting of adults who have studied two 
years and who are very proficient. This has but one center of 200 mem 
bers. Their work is remarkable for its excellence. 

Dr. Palmer illustrates his lessons by means of charts, and depends 


as well as the ear for explair 
of great magnetism, 
Sun. 


on the eye 
manner 


in a great measure 
in music. He has a 


points 


and ke eps his 


classes well interested.—/. Y. 
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this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
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before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


REMOVAL. 


The New York office of J, Church & Co. 
has been removed to No. 55 East 13th 
Street, near Broadway, the rapidly grow- 
ing business of this house necessitating 
the larger accommodations and increased 
facilities which are secured by this re- 
moval, 


CARLYLE says that Genius is an immense ca- 


pacity’ for taking trouble. This should be 
borne in mind by the ambitious in all depart- 


ments of life. 


On the program of the Cleveland Third Bien- 
nial Music Festival, to be held this month, is 
in connection 
*‘Chorus 


the following announcement 
with Rubinstein’s Tower of Babel: 
of Demons, organized expressly for this grand 


work,” 


Ir was Salieri, Mozart’s great enemy. and 


rival, who said of the latter: “‘Itis indeed a 
pity for the great genius, but well for us, that 
he is dead; for had he lived longer who would 
have given us a crust of bread for our compo- 


sitions?” 


Ir is said that Mrs. Black, the original of 
Byron’s ‘* Maid of Athens,” is living in poverty 
in a London suburb. Gourod, upon learning 
of this fact, took the poem and composed music 
for it, the proceeds of the sale of which are to 


be sent to Mrs. Black. 


A Goon idea is that held by Dr. Damrosch, 


who ina recent lecture said that the musical 
interests of America are to be permanently ad- 
vanced by establishing music schools among 
the people, and familiarizing them with the 


best compositions of all time. 


THE flower business was so overdone at the 
performance of Nembach’s new opera, that it 
disgusted a Aaditue of opera and other musical 
protest 


entertainments, who wishes us to 


~ 








against the ridiculous custom of breaking in 
upon the performance of this kind by sending 
up flowers and boxes of candy from the front, 
for the conductor or ‘double bass” to hand 


over to the intended recipient. 


A magnificent photograph of Richard Wag- 
ner is on exhibition at Church & Co.s. It was 
taken a short time before the great musician’s 
death, and gives one quite a different and more 
faverable impression of Wagner than that re- 
ceived from any other picture wé have yet seen 
of him. ‘Instead of a cynical old man,” said 
a gentleman while gazing at the portrait, ‘he 
looks like a benevolent Unitarian Minister.” 

WHILE the English music trade is justly 
protesting against the sale in England of Amer- 
ican reprints of its copyright music, the at- 
tempt is being made by England’s beloved 
subjects, our Canadian brethren, to import in- 
to the States their “pirated” editions of the 
of the 
The consideration of the Biblical advice con- 


most valuable American Copyrights. 
cerning the mote and the beam would not be 


out of place just now. 


Rev. C. S. SHATTUCK, Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Litchfield, Mich., says of 
‘Choir and Congregation”’ (the new idea in 
church music): ‘*] am satisfied that it is alto- 
gether the best book for the various uses of 
sacred music, which has been published, and I 
Our 


own experience with this work, while direct- 


want to see it generally introduced.” 


ing the music of one of the largest choirs and 
congregations in New England, enables us to 
most heartily endorse the above statement. 
OTTO SINGER says that the time has come 
for the Germans to again take the lead in the 
All right, they 
have done a great deal for music in America, 
The Festi- 


vals are of German origin, but when he says 


musical affairs of our city. 
and we hope they will do more, 


thatthe American Societies are not accomplish- 
ing anything musically and that their musical 
status is a very low one, he shows a lamentable 
lack of information in regard to the facts of 
the case. 

WE have already alluded to the wonderful 
change going on among the French people in 
favor of Wagner’s music. The following note 
which has just been handed us is to the point: 
One of the signs of the times is the publication 
of a French adaptation, by M. Victor Wilder, 
of Wagner’s ‘* Tristan and Isolde,”’ and the 
production of the first act of that drama by M. 
Pasdeloup in Paris, on March 2. Le Figare 
states that this selection had an ‘‘unprecedent- 


ed success.” 


A LATE number of the Century contains a | 


fine sketch of Sydney Lanier, the Southern 
poet and musician, recently deceased. Among 
other quotations from his writings we find the 
following: ‘*To make a ome out of a house- 
hold, given the raw material—to wit, wife, 
children, a friend or two, and a house—two 
other things are necessary. These are, a good 
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fire and good music. And inasmuch as we can 
do without the fire for half the year, I may 
say music is the one essential.’’ ‘* Late explor- 
ers say they have found some nations that had 
no God; but I have not read of any that had no 
music. Music means harmony; harmony means 


love ; love means—God.” 





Wagner and the Drift of Events. 


Considering the antipathy of the French 
people to every thing German, and especially 
the bitter hatred of the French musicians to 
Wagner’s music in particular, it is not a little 
surprising that one of the most flattering sketch- 
es of Wagner’s life and works has been written 
by a French lady and been favorably received 
and commented upon by the press and musi- 
cians generally. 

This antipathy to Wagner (which by the way 
is gradually disappearing) can not be attributed 
to national interests alone, for although music 
per seis said to belong to no one country or 
clime, yet in fact there is as great difference in 
its way in the music of the various nations as 
there is in their languages, 

Wagner’s music at least, is opposed to all 
While 


times produced 


the traditions of the French people. 
French composers have at 
strong works, both vocal and instrumental, they 
have been of quite a different fiber from that 
which forms the warp and woof of German 
Music, especially that of Wagner. If there is 
anything diametrically opposed to French ideas 
it certainly is the music of which we are speak- 
ing. 

In the face of recent developments these 
facts are very significant. The French peo- 
ple have every reason to hate Wagner and Wag- 
ner’s music. National pride and musical pre- 
judice, two of the most powerful of forces, 
alike are opposed to the German iconoclast. 
What is the result ? 

It was to be expected that he would gain at 
least a foothold in some other countries, even 
though his own at first received him not. He 
himself looked with prophetic eyes to America 
as the land of the Music of the But 
France: what could be expected of her? Yet 
in France to-day there is hardly a musical en- 


Future. 


tertainment of any note given without Wag- 
ner’s name appearing upon the program. One 
of the best editions of Wagner’s Tannhauser 
we have seen is edited by a Frenchman and 
issued by a prominent Parisian publisher. As 
we intimated in our first paragraph, one of the 
most glowing tributes to Wagner, both as a 
man and musician, is by the daughter of one of 
the most distinguished of the French iterate. 
The drift of events in relation to Wagner's 
music is clearly indicated by this remarkable 
change of attitude of the French people. If 
he is to be accepted by those who have the 
most reason for disliking him; if some of his 
warmest adherers are found among those who 


| once sought to destroy him; ifthe nation whose 
g y 


every musical experience in the past has been 
so entirely opposed to Wagner’s teachings and 
ideas is accepting him, what may we not ex- 











pect from those who have always more or less 
been favcrably impressed with his views. 

A very marked indication of Wagner’s posi- 
tion in the future is seen in the enthusiasm of 
the Eastern press and people over the Wagner 
Festivals recently held in New York and Bos- 


ton. A similar experience awaits Cincinnati 
this month. We shall be much mistaken if 
this series of Festivals does not inaugurate a 


new epoch in music in America in which Wag- 


ner shall be assigned the place and position 





which his indisputable genius demands for 
him. 
Sympathy in Study. 
Not only does one learn best the art or 


science to which his natural instincts incline 
him, but more rapid progress is made in any 
study when it is prosecuted under the direction 
of a sympathetic teacher; one that not only 
loves his art but loves to teach it and interests 
himself specially in those who are studying 
with him, 

To know what to teach is but part of the 
work of teaching. A desirable part it is true, 
but only one out of many essentials. One of 
these is sympathy. In fact, more rapid prog- 


ress can be made under the direction of a 
teacher who is earnest and sympathetic, though 
deficient somewhat in technique and lacking ex- 
tensive culture, than under one who has the 
latter qualifications without the former. 

The study of music is a drudgery if not pur- 
sued with loving interest and if not conducted 
by one whose personality, all aglow with en- 
thusiasm for his work, is impressed upon the 


**Like seeks like” 


ful study as it is of social and religious life in 


pupil, is as true of success- 
this world, or that it is the basis of recognition 
of our friends in the life to come. 

There isa power in magnetism or intense 
personality, which is not sufficiently taken into 
the art of 


It is not enough to state a bare fact, 


consideration in connection with 
teaching. 
be it ever so clearly done, and thoroughly un- 
derstood. Ideas must be given, but something 
more than ideas is wanted to make them living, 
real, and fruitful. One who is taught to play 
or sing with mechanical correctness has re- 
ceived valuable instruction, but if that is all 
that is taught the work has been only half done. 

The Greek Slave is a most wonderful work 
of art. It only lacks the breath of life to 
make it perfect. But, alas! it lacks “at, and 
so will forever remain but a beautiful piece of 
stone. Music without sympathy; study with- 
out enthusiasm on the part of both teacher and 
pupil; mere mechanical correctness without the 
indwelling spirit created by intense personali- 
ty, is like the statue, beautiful it may be, but 


cold, and lifeless, and dead. 





° — 

The Courier makes a good point in saying 
that the piano as an ‘‘art product’’ appeals to 
comparatively few, and thus for the majority 
If the 


cheaper grades of instruments are up to a cer- 


the ‘‘trade product”’ is a necessity. 


tain standard, nothing can reasonably be 


urged against their manufacture. 





City Hotes, 


Mr. David Davis is now singing at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. 
the 


' 


The Commercial Gazette is authority fo 
statement that none of the Wagner trio par 


their hair in the middle. 


The Cincinnati College of Music, 305 Race 
street, gave a pupils’ recital on the 28th ult 
assisted by Messrs. Hargrave and Sullivan. 

At Miss Rice’s School, Waln Hills, on 
the 29th ult., a recital was given by the pupils 
of Miss Nellie Clark. The program was a 
strong one and well rendered. 

A new song composed by Miss Marie The 
resa Nevins, of Columbus, and dedicated t 
Miss Emma Abbott, is now in press and will 


soon be issued by John Church & Co. 


The May Festival program book is a credit 
to the management, the compilers, and printers 


It will be treasured asa souvenir of one of 
the greatest musical events of the age. 

The choir of the Church of Our Savior, Mt 
Auburn, has been reorganized under Fenton 
Lawson, organist, as follows Miss Corinne 
Moore, Miss Pickard, Hugo Lindau, A. F. 
Maish. 

Prof. Werner-Steinbrecher will shortly leave 
on a visit to his native city, Berlin, after an 
absence of forty-one years. Prof. Steinbrecher 
will be the guest of his daughter, mee Miss 
Sophie, who is now a resident of Berlin. 

J. S. Van Cleve has begun a series of lect- 


ures to the pupils of the Cincinnati Conserv 


tory of Music, which will no doubt prove both 


instructive and entertaining The first lecture 
was entitled, **Schools of Musical Comp Si- 
tion,”’ and treated exhaustively of that sub 
ject. 

Mr. P. G, Hull, composer of the cantata 


**Jephthah and his Daughter,’’and other works, 
was married to Miss Lottie V. Jackson of Portage 
City, Wis., on Thursday evening, April toth. 
They will reside in Cincinnati. Mr. Hull is 
connected with the house of John Church & 
Co. 

Miss Marie | herese Nevins, the 
of the new song, ‘‘ True to Thee, ’’ pos 


compose! 


sesses a 


most excellent voice, which is highly praised 
by Miss Emma Abbott. Miss Nevins will sing 
at a concert given by the ‘‘ Orpheus Club” of 
Columbus, O., under the direction of Mr. T. 
H. Schneider. 

The success of the Boston Festival has in 
creased the interest in our own which begins 


May 20th. The Wagner 
selves worthy of their sat reputation, and 
were received with an ent by the Bos 
ton people that makes one impatient for their 
appearance in Cincinnati. 


trio proved them- 






husiasm 


The Testimonial Concert to Mlle. Bernetta, 
which took place April 1§th, was a great suc- 
cess. The worthy beneficiary certainly has 
no reason to complain of any want of appreci 
ation at home. Her own numbers were 
mirably given and warmly applauded, while 
the fine playing of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
under Michael Brand added largely to the suc- 
cess of the entertainment. 


ad 


With commendable forethought the direct- 
ors of the May Festival have invited Mrs, 
Annie Louise Cary-Raymond, who has hereto- 
fore taken part in all the previous Festivals, to 
be their guest during the Festival week, and 
she has signified her acceptation of the invita- 
tion, which also included her husband, and 
she will be present at the various concerts oc- 
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cupying a seat the auditorium, tl eing 
her preference. 
The Henschel Concert at which tl \ 
Club will assist, tak | e after the \V R 
7 O€ press and can no herefore be 1 ¢ 
in this paper Tr} I pay ure ery 
enthusiastic in speaking of the serie f Fare- 
well concerts which Mr. and M H he 
are now giving pre] tory { 
residence in London, an | n " ‘ 
of Cincinnati may bea t ‘ 
iwaits them The Ay ( I 
ome of their best nun t th 
If there is anythir I ri hat ul r { 
which Mount 1 ookout t he 
chorus class. It is « my s€ ol Lcii¢ 
yentiemen of rare musical ability, and numbe 
about fifty members The | k used the 
**Chorus Castle,’’ and is fu yf ho 
for chorus singing. Mr. P. W. ¢ ‘ 
able director of the | ar 
excellent voca st, t 1 ny 
organist, clarionetist and ‘ st The 
purposes givin ser or t 
yperettas in the near fu é ( ( 
Prof. Nembach's Opera, ‘‘Har H 
had its first representation at R O 
House, April 17th rhe prof rw 
by a large and entl ence Phe 
cast was as follows 
Schrot, Mr I J. Si ur K M 
Adolph Fuhrman; Beadle, Pr J}. F. Ri 
sen; William, Mr. Emil Benjamin; Anton, M 
Victor H. Lindau; Ann Mi Clara B 
netta; Gertrude, Miss Corinne Moore ( 
the entire Orpheus Society; Conductor, Prof. 
\. Nembach. 
With the excepion of Mr. R 
Mile. Bernetta, the } irticipants we 
The greatest detects were therefore 
ng or rather the want of it Phe i I 
the main, pretty and pleasing; the plot, w I 
we understand was originated by M lroy of 
Mt. Auburn, good and effective, as was 
the orchestratiol The Eng n I Ss 
“ made by Herman Aue 
>< - 
A Belle of Cincinnati. 
A writer in late Engutrer a r pit 
antly of a visit to Rockw I 
Gallery New York The vith 
the following paragrapl 
As your correspondent was pas 
door there was a picture f ! £ 
close at hand upon an « , wi t y 
attracted his attention. In answer t é 
tion relative to the keness, M Rockw 
spoke with much enthusiasm o1 ‘ 
** That,”’ said he, * Annie Nort H gen 
formerly a belle of ¢ nnati;1 r a belle 
now, for she is more eautiful thar ye I 
sO ago, when she cameto New \ k She 
is one of the finest sopran in 
try, and is in the choir in the Cl h of the 
Holy Trinity. She was, as a young girl, cal 
‘Rosebud Norton,’ and well named too She 
is one of those rare beings who eautiful, 
gifted and modest. The past summer sl 
with Theodore Thomas in his grand tour of th 
West. Her voice has developed wonderfully 
during the year, and, added to the sweet 
sympathetic quality of Cincinnat ays, ha 
now a large, broad style which will so 
place her among the great singers of our cour 
try. Her husband is Adolph Hartdegen, the 
first ‘cello’ of Thomas Orchestra, and is 1 
only a fine musician but a young man of go 
general culture,”’ 
‘Was it a case of bow-string ?”’ put in your 


correspondent. 
“Oh, no,” Mr. 
simply her beau ideal!” 


said Rockwood ; 









SO a Se ae 
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May Festival Notes, 


Read L. C, Elson on the Boston Festival in 
our letter from the Hub. 

The May Festival is ‘‘for the people, by the 
people, in behalf of the people.” 

Che May Festival is an institution at which 
Cincinnatians can point with pride, 


Frau Materna is described as ‘‘a lady of ma- 
jestic proportions, but childlike cordiality.” 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel reported the Boston 
Festival for New York and Cincinnati papers. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra and the 
Festival soloists are so numerous—nearly two 
hundred in all—that they have to travel by 
special train. 

Herr Scaria possesses a head of snow-white 
hair, which contrasts rather oddly with his full 
blonde mustache. His light eyes are spark- 
ling and vivacious; his demeanor is courtly, 
engaging and frank. 

The guarantee fund this year amounts to 
$66,100, and much more could have been had 
if the Directors had taken the trouble to go 
through the form of asking for it. For it is 
altogether a formal proceeding ; the guarantee 
fund will never be needed. 


A Cincinnatian writing from Boston to a 
Director of the Festivalsays: ‘‘Anything you, 
for the Festival people, can guarantee for Ma- 
terna, Scaria, and Winkelmann, can not be too 
strong. No praise is too high. I assure you 
that Materna is as much finer than .two years 
ago as she was above our expectations then,” 


If Otto Singer should pay a visit to one of 
the May Festival rehearsals he might possibly 
change his mind about the decadence of 
American chorus singing. With all due re- 
gard to the distinctive German musical organi- 
zations in the city, we venture to say that the 
Festival chorus will compare favorably with 
the best of them. 

A gentleman just returned from New York 
reports that season tickets for the first series of 
Wagner Concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, at which Materna, Winkelmann and 
Scaria will sing, are selling at $25! The regu- 
lar price was $9 for the three concerts. On 
account of the sale of every seat for these con- 
certs a second series has been announced. 


The chorus was often at fault in the Boston 
Festival, for many reasons which can not pos- 
sibly exist in connection with the Cincinnati 
Chorus, which is kept in perfect training from 
one Festival to another. Thomas and his ar- 
tists will be in Cincinnati a week before the 
Festival, thus giving plenty of time for all to 
get accustomed to the situation and to become 
thoroughly en rapport with each other. 


Mme. Materna, during festival week, sings 
on Wednesday evening, Thursday afternoon 
and Saturday evening; Mme. Nilsson, on 
Tuesday evening, Thursday evening and Sat- 
urday afternoon; Miss Emma Juch on Tues- 
day evening, Wednesday evening, Thursday 
afternoon, Thursday evening, Friday evening 
and Saturday evening; Mrs. Annie Norton- 
Hartdegen, Tuesday evening and Friday eve- 
ning; Miss Emily Winant, Tuesday evening, 
Thursday afternoon, Thursday evening, and 
Friday evening ; Herr Emil Scaria, Wednesday 
evening, Thursday evening, Friday evening,and 
Saturday evening; Herr Hermann Winkelmann, 
Wednesday evening, Thursday afternoon, 
Thursday evening, Saturday afternoon and 
Saturday evening; Mr. Theodore Toedt on 
Tuesday evening, Wednesday evening, Friday 
evening and Saturday evening; Mr. Franz 
Remmertz, Tuesday evening, Wednesday even- 
ing, Thursday evening, Friday evening and 


Saturday evening; Mr. Max. Heinrich, on 


Tuesday evening and Wednesday evening. 





The Chicago Festival. 





The second musical Festival under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Theodore Thomas, will take place 
at the Exposition Building, Chicago, commenc- 
ing May 27th, 1884, and closing May 31st, the 
scheme embracing five successive evening con- 
certs and two matinees, the first on Thursday, 
the 29th, and the second on Saturday, the 31, 
all being given upon a scale commensurate 
with the fullest demands of a large Festival. 

The foundation of this grand Festival rests 
upon a chorus 900 strong, composed of the lead- 
ing singers of Chicago and its immediate vicin- 
ity, who for more than a year have been under 
rehearsal by the chorus director, Mr. W. L. 
lomlins ; and an orchestra which, owing to the 
unusual demands of some of the large works, 
will be increased to about 170 players, the most 
of them belonging to Theodore Thomas’ emi- 
nent and thoroughly drilled Philharmonic 
organization. 

The soloists will .be headed by the three 
great artists, Mme. Friedrich-Materna, Herr 
Emil Scaria, baritone, and Herr Hermann 
Winkelmann, tenor, all from the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna, and known to the world not 
only by general operatic reputation, but by the 
proud distinction of having been the artists 
selected by Richard Wagner to create the 
leading roles in his. ‘** Nibelungen Trilogy, ”’ 
when it was first produced at Bayreuth, and 
subsequently to perform an equally conspicu- 
ous service in the initial performance of ‘‘ Par- 
sifal.” They are artists of the heroic stamp, 
and their singing in the Wagner music as well 
as in other numbers, will be a memorable fea- 
ture of the great Festival. Besides these Mme, 
Christine Nilsson, fresh from her operatic tri- 
umphs, and favorably known to the West by 
years of brilliant successes in opera,oratorio and 
concerts, will appear in the oratorio of ‘‘ The 
Creation,” in which she has always been a 
favorite; in ‘*‘ Lohengrin” as Elsa, one of her 
strongest roles, and in other numbers. The 
remaining soloists are Mlle. Juch, of operatic 
fame ; Miss Emily Winant, who sang so accept- 
ably at the first Festival; Mr. Theodore J. 
Toedt, and Mr. Franz Remmertz, who were 
also in the array two years ago. 

The works to be performed on this occasion 
include Haydn’s ‘* Creation ;’”’ nearly the en- 
tire opera of ‘* Tannhauser ;”’ liberal selections 
from Wagner’s ‘* Lohengrin,”’ ‘‘ Siegfried” and 
** Walkure ;”’ Berlioz’ colossal requiem, ‘‘ Messe 
des Morts ;’’ Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption,” a com- 
paratively new oratorio which has made a great 
success; Handel’s stately and martial ‘* Det- 
tingen Te Deum; the Ninth Symphony of Schu- 
bert, the G Major Symphony of Mozart, and 
the Third or ‘‘ Eroica’? Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, besides numerous smaller numbers by 
soloists and orchestra. The first matinee, on 
the 29th,will be Wagnerean, in program, and 
the second, on the 31st, will be partially given 
to the splendidly drilled chorus of 1,000 chil- 
dren, whom Mr. Tomlins has had under his 
charge for a long time, and whose singing will 
be a marked event in the five days of music. 





The Position of Opera Singer in the 
Vienna Court Opera House. 





Every singer who is engaged for a term of | 


years becomes a member of the opera, with 
certain privileges, titles of address, &c. At the 
close of each week each member is served with 
a notice of the operas to be performed the ensu- 
ing week, together with the time of rehearsal 
and other details. At the expiration of a con- 
tract the terms of its renewal are a matter of 
mutual agreement, but a member never receives 
less than during a preceding term. After ten 
years’ service the member is entitled to a pen- 
sion, whether the contract is continued or not, 





and the amuunt of the pension bears a fixed 
ratio to the last contract. The intendant of the 
opera is an officer appointed by the Emperor, 
and responsible to him. His word is law, but 
as his office is rather political than musical, the 
director is the virtual despot of the opera. Un- 
der him stand the three capellmeisters, and so 
on down, 

In connection with the opera is the rank of 
kammersaenger and kammersaengerin. Those 
who have attained this rank are responsible 
only to the Emperor in cases of breach of con- 
| tract, &c., and are entitled to an additional 
pension on retirement. In return they are 
obliged to sing in private for the imperial 
household several times a year for a nominal 
consideration. 

Herr Scaria and Frau Materna have both 
served more than ten years, and their pensions 
are consequently insured ; they are also Kam- 
mersaenger and Kammersaengerin respectively. 
Herr Winkelmann is a newcomer in Vienna, 
whither he brings a reputation as a Wagner 
singer, won in Hamburg. 

Frau Materna’s devotion to her art and loy- 
alty to the public are such that she is never 
known to break an engagement or to give less 
than her best atevery performance. Frau Ma- 
terna is no less actress than singer, and her in- 
terpretation of Ortrud in ‘* Lohengrin ”’ called 
forth the high praise of Wagner, that he had 
no idea the part contained somuch. A similar 
encomium was passed by him on Herr Scaria’s 
Wotan. 


The Indiana Music Teachers State 
Association, 


Will meet in Shelbyville, Ind., on the 23rd, 
24th, 25th, and 26th, of June next. The asso- 
ciation is composed of some of the most success- 
ful music teachers, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, in the State. Papers upon the following 
subjects will be read before the Society, fol- 
lowed by a careful discussion of each! ‘‘Ora- 
torio Music,’ “Chorus Singing,” ‘Methods 
of Teaching,” ‘The Order of Instruction,” 
**Reasons why Music should be Taught in 
public schools,’ The Treatment of Children’s 
Voices in Public Schools,” ‘*Voice Culture,’’ 
**How to get Pupils, and How to Keep them,” 
‘*The Conductor and his Baton,”’ ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of Music Teachers to the Musical Press 
and Musical literature,” **Music as a Means of 
Mental growth,” also piano recitals, and con- 
versation upon musical forms, with illustrations. 
The following gentlemen from adjoining states, 
who possess national reputation, are going to be 
in attendance and take an active part in all of the 
proceedings: Messrs, H. S. Perkins and John 
Howard, of Chicago; James R. Murray, of Cin- 
cinnati, Editor of the MusICAL VisIToR, and 
W. H. Dana, of Warren, Ohio. All the teach- 
ers of the State will do well to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to be present. 
J.S. B. 








Now that general attention on the part of 
music lovers is being centered on Wagner, says 
the Boston Musical Observer, it is interesting to 
note how he is regarded abroad. An interest- 
ing table is published showing the humber of 
performances given in Berlin last year of works 
by the different leading composers. In this 
comparative table Wagner leads by nearly 60 
per cent., his nearest rival, Mozart ; by nearly 
80 per cent., the next three, Meyerbeer, Bizet 
and Lortzing; by 100 per cent., the next in 
rank, Weber, and nearly by 200 per cent., the 
next two, Gluck and Auber, while his pre- 
dominence over the others almosts amounts to 
their exclusion. The complete table is as fol- 
lows: Wagner 32; Meyerbeer18; Bizet 18; 
| Gluck 11; Verdig; Beethoven 6; Rossini 6; 
| Thomas §; Mozart a1 ; Lortzing 18; Weber 16; 
Auber11; Nicoldi7; Gounod 6; Donizetti6; 
Flotow 4. 


























Concerts and Conventions. 


The music in the public schools of Xenia, 
O., seems to be in good hands, judging from the 
program of a concert recently given by the 
Colored High School of that city. 


Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston, gave one of his 
characteristic piano recitals at Eureka, IIL, 
April 5, under the auspices of the Eureka 
Conservatory of Music, J. W. Metcalf, Di- 
rector. 

Prof. Sherwin has been appointed Musical 
Director of the ** Mahtomedi Musical Festi- 
val,” on the shore of White Bear Lake, near 
St. Paul, Minn. A letter from our old friend 
will be found in another column of the VisI- 
ror. 

The Third May Musical Festival, at Elmira, 
N. Y., begins May 6th, and will be directed as 
the former ones were, by Dr. Geo. F. Root, of 
Chicago. This annual gathering is looked 
forward to with great interest by the people of 
Elmira and vicinity. 


Mlle. de Lussan is meeting with the most 
gratifying success in her concert engagements. 
She has of late been singing in the Theodore 
Thomas concerts, in Boston, New York, and 
elsewhere, and has added largely to her repu- 
tation by her excellent rendering of the parts 
assigned her. 


Prof. O. E. McFadon, in charge of the music 
at the State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., 
was recently presented by the Arion Glee 
Club, of which he is Musical Director, with 
four beautifully bound books, Burns, Byron, 
Tennyson, and Shakespeare, as a token of its 
appreciation of his services in their behalf. 


MANSFIELD, O.—The various church choirs 
of our city made special effort this year 
to prepare good music for the Easter service. 
The programs of the Grace Episcopal Church 
and Congregational Church deserve more than 
mere mention. 

The Philharmonic Society have in prepara- 
tion Butterfield's Cantata, ** Belshazzar,”’ to be 
given during the month of May. 

Miss Sadie Calmerton’s piano pupils gave, 
on the 26th ult., a Recital, which reflected 
much credit on both instructor and pupils. 


The Third Biennial Festival of the Cleve- 
land Vocal Society, Alfred Arthur, Directore 
will be given May 13, 14, and 15. The solo- 
ists will be Mme. Trebelli, Mrs. Beebe, Agnes 
Huntington, Mrs. F. W. Britton, Myron W. 
Whitney, Jules Jordon, etc., etc. Mr. S. E. 
Jacobsohn, of Cincinnati, will appear as solo 
violinist, Miss M.S. Wright, pianist. Among 
the works to be performed are Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Elijah,”’ the May Day cantata by Macfarren, 
and Rubinstein’s Tower of Babel. 


The following notes are from Creston, Iowa: 

Chief among the excellent entertainments 
that have been given in the New Opera-house 
during the now closing season was that of the 
rendition of the cantata ‘*Jephthah’s Daughter” 
under the supervision of Prof. J. B. Ferguson. 
The audience was one of the largest that has 
ever been seen in the opera-house, and their 
frequent bursts of applause showed their 
hearty appreciation of the performance. Whilst 
all of the characters were well chosen, and ad- 
mirably sustained their parts, there were 
some who really excelled themselves. Among 
these stands most prominently Mrs. D. W. 
Higbee. This excellent little lady certainly 
charmed her many admirers upon this occa- 
sion and with her excellent voice and beautiful 
demeanor far excelled any former effort. Mr. 
W. F. Wood in the character of Jephthah also 
deserves especial mention. This gentleman is 
possessed of a rich, deep, melodious voice, 
coupled with excellent culture, and is destined 
to become a local favorite among our music- 











loving people ere long. The character of the 
Prophetess was most ably sustained by Miss 
Flora Doty. This lady, too, will soon take her 
place among our most popular singers. The 
cast was fine, the entertainment first-class, and 
our people unanimously vote Prof. Fer guson’s 
attempt to give them a good musical entertain- 
ment, the grandest success of the season. 
Yours, 
More ANON, 


W. F. Sherwin. 


Boston, APRIL, 1884. 

DEAR VIsITOR: From the depths of multitu- 
dinous avocations I send a cordial greeting to 
your readers. It was in my heart todo so in 
season for the holiday number, but I was over- 
whelmed with duties which occupied my en- 
tire time, and always found a fresh accumu- 
lation from day to day. 

The refrain which constantly rings out is 
** Work, for the Night is Coming,” and one 
who, in this busy age, attempts to put himself 
beyond the reach of that song, drops out of 
sight and memory. Especially is this true 
of musical people in this bright city, where 
there is more good music to the acre, 
than anywhere else on this continent, Boston 
has the largest number of choral organizations 
from the grand old Handel-Haydn Society 
down; and can furnish at a day’s notice a 
greater assemblage of good singers than any of 
her sisters, 

Then look at the average excellence 
church choirs and one will at unce admit that 
there abundant cause for a modest and 
sanctified pride, albeit not every choir mem- 
ber is individually remarkable for either mod- 
esty or sanctification. 

On the whole, the best church music I 
have heard here was in the Ruggles street 
Baptist, where a superb male quartet, chorus 
choir, and trained congregation are mingled in 
harmonious proportions. 

These people do not believe that excellence 
in any department of church music is attainable 
without pains-taking, and so a liberal provision 
is made for all. A weekly singing school is 
maintained for developing all the latent re- 
sources of the church and _ congregation, 
and the chorus director also acts as precentor 
to lead the congregational singing, Choir and 
congregation are thus brought into sympathy 
with each other with beautiful results. In ad- 
dition to this, a few good singers are paid a 
small sum per Sabbath to sit here and there 
through the house as assistant leaders. The 
singing is all earnestly and thorougly devo- 
tional, and the building is always crowded, 
Other churches are also doing magnificent 
things. 

Boston is a wonderful place for fine concerts, 
and a lover of good music can at almost any 
time be sure of rich treats from the various 
societies, clubs, and a multitude of fine soloists 
both vocal and instrumental, as your readers 
must know to some extent if they read the let- 
ters of your regular correspondent, who by the 
way, has few equals as a musical journalist 
and critic. 

Then it is no small credit to the Hub that 
here is lecated the largest Conservatory in the 
world (the New England, Dr. E. Tourjee 
Director), whose pupils last year numbered 
1989 (and this year bids fair to exceed that) 
with representation from every state and terri- 
tory in North America, When the St. James 
Hotel was purchased, for the use of this school 
of music and art, the wise-acres shook their 
heads and prophesied doleful things. In two 
years it proves to be too small, and additions 
are being planned, among which will be a 
beautiful Concert Hall, containing the famous 
Music Hall Organ which is to be removed from 
the latter place. 

But perhaps I have made myselfliable to the 
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charge of boasting, and I refrain! There is a 
great revival throughout New England con- 
cerning church Chorus ( 
again fashionable; the old fashioned 
school with some modern im] 
coming popular, great progress is made 
musical education of the common schools ; 


music, hoirs are 
singing- 
rovement is be 
in c 
con- 


muiti- 





ventions, Institutes and Festivals are 
plying and in every direction music is receiv- 
ing intelligent attention which lifts all stand 
ards to a higher grade. Day is breaking. 
W. F. SHERWIN. 
o ies 
ié ” 
M, T. N. A. 

The next annual meeting of the Musi 
Teachers National Association, which is to be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, Wednes rt 
day and Friday, July 2, 3, and 4, promis 


excel all in interest and 


tendance. 


its predecessors 


The Executive Committee have been working 
diligently for months, securing one fter 
another, the assistance of some of the most 
tinguished representatives in the musical « 
teaching fraternity, and, having pursued the 
only correct course in making an ideal pr 


gram, viz.: To first make the 
ing the whole work out with certain de 
points in view, afterward 
essayists and recitalists who, by natural fitness 
and acquired experience, can best illu 
the different parts, the result will be worth all 
the extra effort such a plan involves. 

Arthur Mees, well-known locally for his 
many-sided service to art in this city, and 


program, lay- 
hnite 


+} 


and 


securing 


throughout the country for his brilliant effort 
as chorus-master at recent Cincinnati Festiva 
has been invited to deliver an idress 
**Sight Reading and Cultivation of the Musical 
Ear.’’ These are important topics both to the 
instrumentalist and vocalist, and w be 
worth the trouble of a journey to Cleve 


to hear what Mr. Mees will h 
the remarks which will | h 
discussion following his address. Mr. Mees 


| service 


ave to say 


ve called out i he 


has rendered goo at several former 


meetings of the Association, and was ve! 
efficient presiding officer immediately pre- 
ceding Mr. Bowman, the present incumbent, 
We believe that Mr. Sykes was about the only 
one who scented the pun which Mr. Bowman 
let slip in commenting, as president elect, on 
the service of Mr. Mees, (pronounced Mays), 
as president at the Chicago meeting. 


Mr. B 


remarked that if he succeeded in presidi 
over the affairs of the Association as brilliant] 


as had his predecessor he would cor er tha 
he had done, to express it modestly, ‘*Me« 
urably well.” 

The coming meeting will not only see in the 
inauguration, in all probability, of e Na- 
tional College of Teachers, with its standard 
musical attainment and examination f 1 
grees, but it appears that the Ass n is 
beginning to consider the advisability of doing 


something to encourage our native and resi- 
dent composers. 





Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, the former organist at 
Music Hall, is to deliver an address on ‘‘An 
American School of Composition,’’ and M1 
Willard Burr, of Boston, is to read an essay of 
similar import, entitled, ‘* Art-creation 
America and the Relation of the Mus 
Teacher thereto.”’ There is to be one more 
recitals, the programs to be compose of 


American composition, exclusi 
and instrumental. 

Who knows what may be the outcome of t 
effort to draw attention to the abundant nati 
and resident talent for composition. 

If the National Association shall succeed i 
working up these two objects, American com- 
position and a better quality of music teaching, 
it will be entitled to the gratitude and enthusi 
astic support of all interested in the musical 
life of this country. 
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The Wagner Trio in Boston. 


The Advertiser says: ‘*That beautiful, full, 
clear, honest voice rises and sinks with the music, 
and with the passion of the music, and no shade 
of emotion fails tocome at hercall. Thetender 
and pensive wonder of ‘Elizabeth’ and the 
awakening of ‘ Brunnhilde,’ and the growth of 
her love into exultant joy and utter self-abandon- 
ment, were all portrayed alike with a woman’s 
vanity and an artist’s skill. Herr Winkelmann 
was only less than her peer in warmth and 
depth of coloring, and did nobly as ‘ Tannhau- 
ser’ and as ‘Siegfried.’ His voice is strong, 
high, bold, and decisive, and the intellectuality 
of his singing is great. He is quick to seize 
and quick to render the meaning of his music, 
and to give it life, and it is only in comparison 
with so exceptional a singer as Materna that he 
and deliberate. He has impulse, 
and he shows it; but it is apparently an impulse 
which takes its rise in talent and thought 
rather than in the rarer intuition which is called 


seems cool 


genius.’ 

Speaking of Scaria, another writer says: “It 
was in * Wotan’s Farewell’ that Herr Scaria 
shone with all the luster of a magnificent equip- 
ment. His voice is a ponderous, résonant basso 
profundo, and expresses in its changes of tim- 
bre all the feelings of human emotion, The 
picture of the god * Wotan,’ as he parts from 
‘ Brunnhilde,’ was intemse and noble in his 
portrayal.” 

cneminitiatpedibliaitiagpines 


Music in New York. 


APRIL 12th, 1884. 
rhe musical season promises to continue in- 
to May, and the announcements of concerts 
continue unabated. 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy has just completed his 
series of piano recitals, which were laid over 
twice on account of his indisposition. The 
audiences ateach were large, and the programs 
were rich, and the pianist again distinguished 
himself by the perfection of technique in which 
he cannot be equaled in this country. With 
good judgment his selections were suited to his 
temperament, which requires absolute correct- 
ness of detailand delicacy in treatment, rather 
than any depth in conception; and his rendi- 


tions were marvels of workmanship, Of the 
twenty-one selections, four were double and 
four had three movements. The entire pro- 
gram was played from memory. This fact 


speaks for itself. 
April 1oth, 
playing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel are being 
heard in this city in a series of their charming 
vocal recitals, at Chickering Hall. They leave 
soon for Europe, so their appearance here takes 
the character of a ‘‘farewell.’’ The Henschel 
recitals are characteristic and entertaining. 
Duets and solos occupy an entire evering, yet 
so varied is the program, and so charming the 
singers, that enjoyment, and not a tedious two 
is the feeling of the audience. Mrs. 
Henschel has a voice delightful to listen to, 
fresh, pure and well cultivated. Mr. Hen- 
schel, although credited with being more of a 
musician than a singer, is a pleasing baritone, 
and his accompaniments are widely known for 
their tastefulness. 

The performance of Bach’s ‘‘Passion Music’ 
in March at the Academy of Music was an 
event of importance. The Oratorio Society 
presented it in good style and the public appre- 
ciation rreater than three years 


‘ 
b 
ago when it was given. The immensity of the 


At Mr. Joseffy’s last concert, 
an orchestra supplemented his 


hours, 


seemed to be 


undertaking was hardly felt except by students 
of Bach’s music, but the sublimity of the chor- 
uses, the strange, solemn recitatives and _ chor- 
ales, and the peculiar accompaniments to the 
solos, were felt by the audience, which filled 
the seats in the Academy, and much of the 





standing room, The soloists were hardly capa- 
ble of the difficulties attending their parts, but 
the choruses were admirably sung—good at- 
tack, strong and round tone. 

A new orchestral body, called The New 
York Orchestra Society, under Mr. Wm. G. 
Dietrich’s direction, gave its initial concert at 
Steinway Hall, April 7th, with fair success, 
The program was an ambitious one including 
Brahms’ Academical Overture, Wagner’s Faust 
Overture, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Also two songs by Miss Amy Sherwig. 

To-night Madame Helen Hopekirk will be 
heard, for the next to the last time this season, 
at Steinway Hall. The Standard Quartet club 
assists. 

Miss Jeanne Franko, sister of the two broth- 
ers Franko, violinists of some note, made her 
first appearance asa violin player on March 
22nd, and won quite a brilliant success. She 
played an ‘Air Varie,’’ by Vieuxtemps, a 
Spinning Song by Hollaender, and Mazurka 
by Wieniawski, and two duets. Miss Adele 
Margulies, Mr. Emil Schenck, and others con- 
tributed solos to the program. 

Mr. Carl Faelten appeared at the last Sym- 
phony concert on April 5th, at the Academy of 
Musicin a piano concerto by Raff. A notable 
occurence of the evening was the presentation 
of Beethoven’s Quartet in C@minor, arranged 
for full orchestra by Karl Mueller-Berghaus, 
and heard for the first time in America. 

The prospects for the series of Wagner con- 
certs for the last week in April have proved so 
bright, that a second series is proposed by Mr. 
Thomas. K. 


= - ~ - 





Books and Magazines. 


Our space is so limited this issue that we can but 
briefly acknowledge the receipt of books for the month, 
promising a more extended notice of such as are wor- 
thy and of interest to our readers at an early day 


Vocal Phasiolegy, Vocal Culture, and Singing, by 
Harry J. Wheeler, published by the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. Mr. Wheeler is a 
well known teacher of the voice in Boston, and his views 
can not fail to be of interest, though we are not pre- 
pared to say that we indorse them. We will give a 
synopsis of his book at another time. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, published by E. J. Goodrich, 
Oberlin, Ohio This old and well known exponent of 
New England Theo ogy, as represented by Prof. Park 
and others, has nt its headquarters from Andover 
to Oberlin, and is now edited by Prof. G. F. Wright, 
with an able corps of theological assistants, among 
whom is the old standard-bearer, Prof. Park, of And- 
over. 


The Voice in Song, published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, N. Y.; furnished by Robert Clark & Co., Cin- 
cinnati This is a large and elegant volume, finely il- 
lustrated with photographic and other views of the 
throat and vocal organs. It is intended asa practical 
guide for singers and speakers. The writers, Lennox 
Browne and Emil Behnke, are acknowledged authori- 
ties abroad, and the book is full of useful ideas and 
suggestions concerning the use, treatment, and care of 
the vocal organs. 


The Century for May is duly at hand with its ever 
welcome pages of picture, prose, and poetry. This 
magazine is a library in itself, and keeps well abreast of 
the times in all useful and entertaining ways. 


The St. Nicholas is well worthy of the genial Saint 
for whom it was named, coming laden as it does each 
month with its wealth of good things in endless vari- 
ety for the young. It should go into every home where 
there is young life, whatever the age may be. 


Gospel Male Choir, by James McGranahan, London, 
Morgan & Scott. We have received a fine copy of 
this book, reprinted from Church and Co's. original 
American Edition. 


In the North American Review for May is an article 
on Naturalization by Justice Wm. Strong and a criti- 
cism of Matthew Arnold by E. P. Whipple. Richard 
A. Proctor, under the title of “A Zone of Worlds,” 
writes of the vast multitude of the pigmy kindred of 
the earth, known as the asteroids. “ The ailway and 
the State,” by Gerrit L. Lansing. Prof Henry F. 
Osborn, of Princeton College, has a highly interestin 
article on “ Illusions of Memory.” Helen Rendrick 
Johnson contributes an essay on “The Meaning of 
Song.” Finally, there is a joint discussion of ‘* Work- 
ingmen’s Grievances,” by William Godwin Moody and 
Prof. J. Laurence Loughlin, of Harvard University. 


The Art Interchange is an ever welcome visitor to 
our table It increases in interest and usefulness with 
each number. Published by Wm. Whitlock, 140 Nas- 
sau St, N.Y 
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Theodore Thomas. 


For the past ten years, Theodore Thomas 
has been the director of so many Festivals, and 
other musical enterprises of great magnitude, 
that it would seem almost superfluous to add 
anything to the mere announcement of his 
name, were it not for the fact that in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures and benefits derived from 
the completion of a great scheme, one is apt to 
lose sight of the courage and ability extended 
through years of preparatory work. 

Mr. Thomas is now in the prime of life, and 
is so thoroughly devoted to the progress of 
musical art in this country that he works hard- 
er than ever, bringing to his labors the knowl- 
edge gained from varied experiences, and 
looking forward to gratifying results from new 
and larger plans. He is warmly attached to 
his adopted country, and has refused many 
offers to cross the ocean. 

While less rigid in strict adherence to the 
severe style in his programs, he firmly main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, and his 
vast library of music enables him to give a 
repertoire comprising selections from all the 
best orchestral'works of old and new composers. 
He is always equal to the demands of the occa- 
sion, and seems to possess a zealous inspiration 
whenever he maps out the programs for a Fes- 
tival. 
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The Oldest Piano. 





The oldest piano, it is supposed, in the 
United States, now to be seen in the suburbs 
of New York City, not far from Harlem 
Bridge, is an adventurous relic, and interest- 
ing from its historic associations. It belonged 
to the beautiful Mary Phillipes (whose hand 
George Washington once sought, but who 
became the wife of Col. George Morris, a 


gallant royalist of revolution memory), be- 
ing imported from Paris by her father in 


1754. At the close of the revolutionary war 
Colonel Morris’ property was confiscated, and 
when he and his family removed to England 
after twenty-four years’ residence in America, 
it went back across the Atlantic withthem, In 
1812 Mrs, Morris returned to America a widow, 
and the piano was set up once more in the old 
New York mansion, then owned and occupied 
by Stephen Jumel and his wife. Mme. Jumel 
(whqafter the death of her husband became 
the wife of Aaron Burr) inherited the piano, 
and used to loan it for the great musical con- 
certs of the day. 





Wagner’s Greatness Proven. 


If anything could make me think Wagner a 
great composer, supposing I were not already 
convinced of it, it would be the fact that he 
has been burlesqued and parodied. It is no 
use burlesquing and parodying weak works, 
To be effectual, this process must be applied to 
strong compositions of all kinds. The London 
Figaro informs us that Messrs. Horn, of Berlin, 
have published ‘* Nibelungen Waltzes” or 
Wagnerian ‘ Leitmotiven,”’ by R. Thiele, at 
18 cents each. Then George Pollmer, at 
Munich, has published ‘ Parsifal, der reine 
Thor oder die Ritter von Salvador ” (Parsifal, 
the real fool, or the Knights of Salvador), 
described as the great Bayreuth festival com- 
edy, in five sections. by E. F. Germanicus. 
Ayain, the ‘* Niebelungen Ring,” a parody on 
the tetralogy, by C. Quidde, with music from 
Wagner’s Motiven, by Richard Thiele, is pub- 
lished by Horn, of Berlin. Finally, the 
‘*Walkuren Polka,” on melodies from Wag- 
ner’s ‘* Walkure,’”’ is also a composition of 
Thiele’s. Now, if Wagner’s admirers knew 
what they were about, they would encourage 
these publications, for nothing so advertises 
and makes known a work as a good and suc- 
cessful burlesque upon it.—Zxchange. 











Musical bopper. 





A 
By Thomas P. Culiar. 


POPULAR SONG. 


In writing a popular song, 

There’s a few simple things to observe, 
Which often will help you along 

If you have the requisite nerve. 
Of course, I mistaken may be, 

And some folks will say I am wrong ; 
But judging from just what I see; 

Here’s the trick of a popular song. 
You take an old nursery rhyme, 

Some nonsense or peek-a-boo stuff; 
And mix it up so it will chime, 

Until you have verses enough. 
Don’t think about reason or sense ; 

Don’t care if your grammar is wrong, 
When once you in earnest commence, 

On the words for a popular song. 
And now for a tune, let me see ; 

Just think what your grandmother sang 
When you were asleep on her knee 

That old fashioned sort of a whang 
By changing a note here and there, 

And fixing your chorus up strong ; 
You'll find is the way to prepare, 

A tune fora popular song. 


Habits are soon assumed, but when we 
strive to strip them off it is like being flayed 
alive. 


A Preston man who called upon a musical 
friend the other evening at supper-time was 
warmly welcomed as they had a party and they 
were just going to have asymphony. He said 
he thought he smelled it as he came over. 


A Yankee editor says: ‘If the party who 
plays the accordeon in this vicinity at nights 
will only change his tune occasionally, or sit 
where we can scald him when the engine has 
steam on, he will hear something to his ad- 
vantage. 


Theodore Thomas would laugh had he seen 
a young lady in a green silk pull-back, yellow 
neck-tie, and blue kids, who called at Stein- 
way’s, and said, as she threw downa V, ‘I 
want two preserved seats for Thomas’ min- 
strels.”’ 


Teachers who need easy teaching pieces of 
a good order, should look atthe new set en- 
titled ‘* Birthdays” by Sidney Ryan, and 
**The Ten Fairies,” a still easier set of ‘* First 
pieces,’’ both published by Church & Co. of 
Cincinnati. 

*‘SPOKED.”’ 

AMATOOR (fersuasively): ‘*I1 beg your par- 
don, but do you call mine a barytone?” 

CRITIC (convincingly): ‘‘ Well, if you ask 
me, I should say a wheelbarrowtone.” 

[V. B.—He had just sung “Meet me once 
again, 

A story is told of a musician who, on the oc- 
casion of a grand concert, played two of 
Bach’s finest fugues. A lady who boasted 
she did not care what sum she paid to hear 
good music, speaking with enthusiastic de- 
light of that evening’s excellent entertainment, 
denied that anybody performed on the piano- 
forte, and described the performer as ‘‘ the man 
who came in between the parts to tune the 
instrument.” 


The MusicaAL Visitor has for its Boston 
correspondent one of the best musical critics in 
America, and for its London “regular” the 
editor of the leading English musical magazine, 
who is also on the musical staff of the princi- 
pal London and Scottish daily journals. Its 


staff of regular contributors is composed of 
the most prominent American musicians and 
writers. 











** Doctor,” said a man to his physician, who 
had just presented a bill of fifty dollars for 
treatment during a recent illness, ‘‘I have not 
much ready money. Will you take this out in 
trade.”’ 

“Oh yes,” cheerfully answered the doctor : 
**T think we can arrange that—but what is 
your business? ”’ 

“T am a cornet-player, 
reply. 


was the startling 


A newly converted reporter thus notices a 
minstrel troupe: ‘* For those who do not con- 
sider it a sin to witness minstrel shows, this 
entertainment will furnish a pleasant relaxation 
from revival meetings.”’ 

A musical man of Hibernian proclivities, ex- 
patiating on musicians of renown, said that all 
who have attained eminence were Irishmen, 
naming Balfe, William Wallace, and others. 
A German whose stentorian voice gave his re- 
marks impressiveness, remarked: ‘*O, but 
you forgot Patrick Mozart, Michael Beethoven, 
and Hughey Wagner.” This brought down 
the house with a roar of laughter in which all 
joined but the gentleman from the Emerald 
Isle. 





DEPARTMENT. 
Hew Music. 


VOCA L. 


Sadly | Roam. As sung in “ Fritz in Bohemia.’ 


Words and Music by J. K. Emmet. Price . 40 cts 
Emmet’s Baby socal Written and sung by 
J. K. Emmet in his celebrated “ Fritz” dramas 
Price . 40 cts 


These two songs have the ohana teristics of all of 
Emmet’'s songs, and are pleasing, pretty, and popular 


Kiss Mein My Dreams, Love. Price 
1 Can Not Forget Thee. 35 cts 


Two new songs by Frank Abbott, of a sentimental 
character, but in good taste aud with pleasing melodies 
and accompaniments. 


$5 cts 


Price 


why Should My Heart be Sad?. Ballad 
ords by Mrs. Emma Garrisen Jones Music by 
Louis Ortenstein. Price 50 cts 


This song is dedicated to Miss Emma Thursby, who 
sang it at a recent entertainment in Washington, D. ( 
The endorsement of this favorite singer is a sufficient 
guaranty of its excellence. 


One to Love, and One to Love Me. 
Ballad. Words and Music by C. Harry Anders 
Price 80 cts 


One to love ont one to feve me, 
Is the richest boon I « rave ; 

One to lift the clouds above me, 
One my fevered brow to lave. 

I would ask one friend to hear me 
When all others heedless prove ; 

I would have one true heart near me— 
One to love me, one to love. 


My Love so True. By Wm. O. Fiske 

Price .. ; 30 cts. 

A fine song, mapowbes oheve the gepeler grade as to 

style and difficulty, both in melody and accompani- 

ment, though only of moderate diffic ulty. A good con- 
cert song. 


Rogking Minuet. 


Song 


G. Pratt. 
75 cts 

T ni is compediion ‘of veal matical merit. It has both 
an easy and more difficult accompaniment, the latter 
being a piano arrangement of the song in the form of 
a Minuet. The easy accompaniment is printed in large 
notes under the song, and the Minuet in small notes 
above it. 


Cleansing Fires. Song, 
nd Alto accompaniments 


Vocal Duet. aes 


with both Soprano 
Karl Otto Heyer 
Price . een ae. 6 ek 6 . 50 cts 
This is another meritorious composition, and, like 
the above, has two accompaniments. The one printed 
above the song being for high, and the one below for 
low voices, 
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Sacred Musi ( Deus Mis- 


God be Merciful. 





eratus Arranged from the Benedictus of -Mo- 
zart’s Twelfth Mass By G. A. Gordon Octave 
Price . , 20 cts 
An arrangement of this music which can not fail to 
be of great service to chorus choirs and similar organ- 
izations. 

Morning Service. In C For the Protestant 
Episcopal Church By J. A. Henry Complete 
Price $2.50 

This Service is also issued in parts, as follows, and, in 
this form, make excellent choir-pieces for any denomi- 
nauion 

No. - Venite. O, Come Let is Sing 
Price : 75 cts 

No. 2, Te Deum. We Praise Thee, O God.) 
Price $1.00 

No. 3, Jubilate Deo. O, be Joyful 
Price : ct 

No. 4, Gloria Patria. (Glory be t e 
I ather. ) Price ts 

~ “ ~ +> y 
FOR THE PIANO. 

The Birthday Party March. By Sidney 

Ryan Pri 0 cts 
One of those Ne prepared pieces for beginner 
belonging to the new set entitled “ Birthdays Ele 
gantly printed in large notes, with a good swing to the 

movement that will be sure to please 

Sisters Birthday Waltz. By Sidney Ryan 
Price ; 30 cts 

A pretty little waltz belonging to the “ Birthday 
set This music is all easy and very pleasing, and ed 
ited with great care 

On The Barge. Op. 103 Franz Bendel 
Price 0 ct 

Of the fourth grade as to difficulty, and well worthy 
this distinguished author and pianist As a study in 
sostenuto it is invaluable, the melody throughout re 
quiring a well sustained tone, while part of a staccato 
accompaniment is also given to the same hand 

Youthful Pleasures Schottische. Op 
56. F. Van Auigaerden ‘rice 0 cts 

A real little gem of the third grade easy, carefu 
fingered, and serviceable alike to teacher and ar ' 

The Chinese Wedding March. By 5 
Markstein Price 40 cts 

A curious little piece which was a great favorite at 

Manhattan Beach last season It is quite easy, plea 

ing, and has life and ‘‘go”’ all through it \ ar 

acteristic title page in colors 

Ringbahn Galop. The Wrestlers.) Oy; ‘ 
Wilh. Popp. Price ts 

A jolly galop by this well known and favorite writs 
of the third grade advanced, and very pleasing 

My Queen Waltzes. ©n Melodies by P 
Bucalossi Arranged by Charles Coote Jr 
Price _ 60 ct 

A mest beautiful set of waltzes, easy to play, and 
sure to please, whether used for dancing, teaching, or 
parior playing 

Ida Galop. By G. Ludovic Price ) cts 

L’Azalia. Valse Elegante G Ludovi 
Price 40 cts 

Two little gems of the easier grades by this cele 


brated composer. They will be found very usefula 


“first pieces.” 


Swise Herdsman. Air with Variations By 
Nebauer Price. . ts 
A new edition of this favorite composition It is of 
the third grade easy 
Gavotte Moderne. 3Jerthould Tours 
rice . ° : 0 cts 
A most pleasing composition in this now popular 
Gavotte movement, by one whose work is always good, 
whether it be vocal or instrumental. Of the popular 
grade of difficulty 
Church & Co. have just added the following to their 
new collection of Piano Studies with reign Fin 
gering 
Kohler New School in Velocity Op. 50 Book 1 
Price ‘ ‘ 75 cts 
Kohler. Twelve Little Studies. Op. 157. Price . $1.00 
Kohler I'welve Preparatory Studies Etudes Fa 
ciles Op. 15} Price 75 cts 
Schmitt, A Five Finger Exercises Op. 1 
Price sees 75 cts. 
Burgmuller, F Twenty-five Easy and Progressive 
Studies Op. 100. Book 1 Price $1.00 
Loeschhorn Progressive Studies for Beginners. Op 
65. Book 2 Price $1.0 
Duvernoy. Ecole du Me@anisme. Op. 120. Bool 
Price . 65 cts 
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Sleep, comrades, sleep, and rest from war’s alarms, No foes mo-lest this Field of the Grounded Arms; 






























































Sleep, comrades, sleep, and rest from war’s alarms, No foes mo-lest this Field of the Grounded Arms; 
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With-in this camp no sound your slumber breaks, No midnight tramp, no wound that bleeds and aches; 
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With -in this camp no sound your slumber breaks, No midnight tramp, no wound that bleeds and aches; 
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Rest, comrades, rest, the tho’ts of men shall be 
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Rest, comrades, rest, the tho’ts of men shall be 
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Your si - lent tents we deck with fragrant flow’rs, Yours was the pain, the mem -ry 
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ON THE MEADOW. 


Auf der BWiefe. 


Moderato. H. LICHNER. Op. 95, No. 2. 
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Words by EDWIN THOMAS. 


Con Spirito. 
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Music by STEPHEN ADAMS. 
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F. SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, | 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


~ GEO. A. BOWEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


tained Glass Windows, 


OPALESCENT ART GLASS 
AND JEWELED WORK 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


184 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
DECORATORS OF INTERIORS. 


Ecclesiastical Decoration a Specialty 


Musical Curriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. | 


When this method first appeared, it was | 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con-_ 
cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 

ressive teachers it has m the standard | 
| omy the start. NOW itis acknowledged, | 
both 


im America and Euro as the | 
BEST a 
OD IN EXISTENCE. 


pe, 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 
The Elements are in Character !! 
The Exercises are PROGRESS! VE in Statements ! 
The Pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 

@@ 1. The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp the 
study of Harmony in connection with Piano-playing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM. 

III. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 





LUM. 
@@ Price of the Musicat Curricvtum $3.00.°68 


JOHN CHURCH € CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 








“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 











PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NE w-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., G_ne: ai Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


AMBERG’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
ten or more letters per day, the use «f an Amberg 
Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable. For 
further particulars and catalogue, address A. A. 


AMBE 
CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


43, care of 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


JEPhTHAR 


Hic Daushter. 


A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 


—BY— 


PHIN. G. HUbb. 


The music of “ JEPHTHAH ” is not difficult, and is 
remarkably effective, the plot well written and of great 
historical interest. The work is full of interesting and 
dramatic situations that will make it a great favorite 
with singers and the public generally. Chorus choirs 
and singing societies will be delighted with its beauti 
ful music. 


Price, 75 Cts. Per Dozen, $7.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE, 


A Monthly Musical Publication 
—FOR— 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
OF THE PIANO FORTE. 
Subscription, $1.00 a Year. Single Copy, 25 cis. 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


fk ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It has 16 
ages, which are of sheet-music size printed on regu 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


HAZELTON 








Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edited | 


and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte— 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano 
forte news, etc. 


@@Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with | 


circular containing premiums. 
Editor and Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 


Lynchburg, Va. | No. 66 W. Fourth St., 
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CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELEC!ION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 
FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
CB CHEST HRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib. 


Each number may also be effectively performed wit 
| Violin and Piano; Violi Cornet and Pia - first and 
second Violin, Corneta Pi first an mynd V f 
Cornet, Cla ¢ Kass and Piano lhe first \ t 
part contains all the melody 
INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Tromt q 
first and second trench Horns, ‘Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte 
Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Pia is t 
Parties ordering smal! Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 
. val hy > TT DP ’ ry . 
REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 
Violin and Piano 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano : 35 = 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet 
Bass and Piano — 40 
9 Instruments (Smal! Orchestra) without 
Piano - 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
Piano 50 
B15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano 65 
46 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Piano ‘ - . 75 
Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 


Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . 
et Erinn ‘Large - 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


$2.00 Net 
$200 * 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 

EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use 
Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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WM. KNABE 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


"ee, 24, 3 8 





PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. F 
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ONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
feces for special occasions The most ELe®GANntT 
Hymn, Tune anpd Cuurcn Music Boux pudlished. 
Prix e, elegantly bound in cloth, $2,00 by mail. A single 
copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1,50 
Specimen pages free 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


YYAN’'S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 


\ contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Codllection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Ducts, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 
“From grave to gay, 
From hvely to severe.” 


| Price, 50 ets, each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 


rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety | 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- | 


ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas- 
ter them without a teacher. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, ©. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


tee ~ is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to | 


facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele- 
mentary work, All teachers should avail themselves 


of its teachings 


Price, 50 Cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





“Phe [elcome Home, 


A New 28-Page Musical Journal. 


-<]NCLUDING 10 pages of Choice Music; it is devoted 
to the advancement of Music. Subscription, one 
year, $100. Single copies, 10 cts.; none free. Address 


| FRANK BREHM, Erie, Pa., P. 0. Box 86. 


Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “ rough 


| places smooth,” but his work in the 


“Teachers’ Club” far excels any | 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


ourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Church Anthems 


By C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 








Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


The Gospel Male Choir, 


—Noa,— 
By JAMES McGRANAHAN. 


A worthy successor to Gospel Male Choir 
No. 1, containing, payee @ greater va- 
riety of Music, and of alt tthe hiqher order, 
but of about the same difficulty ; much of 
the music can be used by mixed voices. 

Price, 50 cts. per copy by mail, $5.00 per 
doz. by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK! 


PURE DELIGAY, 


— sn 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


Crowded from cover to cover with Choice 
Gems from the Authors and such contribu- 
torsas W. F. SHERWIN, J. R. MURRAY, 
JAMES McGRANAHAN, and others. 


Attractive Music, Wholesome Hymns. 
price $5'ste. Gute $30 aor wae te ak 
press, Single e by mail, for examina- 
tion, 25 cts, men pages sree, 








